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wus “WHO SHOULD EDUCATE THE 
PRINCE OF WALES ?” 
a For the past week or ten days this query hath 
been put to all men from the advertising columns of our 

brethren of the press. This pregnant interrogative serves 
for title to a pamphlet, wherein are discussed the ways and 
means to make a good, wise, benevolent, yea, humble — for 
true wisdom and benevolence are ever so — monarch of an 
empire, whereon the “sun never sets.” The writer of the 
pamphlet is a plain-thinking, out-speaking man. In May 
Fair and its immediate vicinity, he will no doubt be consi- 
dered a mere dreamer of dreams —a harmless lunatic, who 
has somehow wandered into print; and yet, life will become 
more truth-bearing, more dignified, in proportion as such 
dreams are made its daily “stuff”—as such seemingly mental 
aberration is proved to have the noblest method init. In 
the first place, the writer would grievously curtail the duties 
of the court historian. He would not have the daily doings 
of the boy-prince chronicled in the “ Court Circular.” No: 
he would have the prince and “his tutor sally forth at earliest 
dawn ;” and then, adds the writer — 

Let the latter, as being the stronger, and for no other reason, 
bear the wallet of plain cold provisions for the day; let them 
wander, let them lose themselves, find their course again, but 
ever like the boy that had “eyes,” not like “no eyes,” and at 
night “sleep in Elysium.” And then, when in after-days he 
Shall grace the throne of his ancestors, ask him if any costly, 
royal banquet was so delicious as were the plain cates he en- 
Joyed on such days’ rambles, sheltered by the spreading oak, 
beneath the canopy of heaven, amidst the warbling of the fea- 
thered choir, listening to the beloved voice of wisdom, instruc- 
tion, and cheerfulness ? 

We think we hear the loud, out-roaring laughter of the 
royal pages at this “balderdash ;” and yet the great 
Henry IV. (the Frenchman, be it understood) underwent 
more homely discipline. 

Again — 

Windsor Park should be for him a Sherwood Forest: he 
Should be its Robin Hood, and his tutor its Little John. Ido 
not mean that he should play at quarter-staff with a Pindar of 

Vakefield, or entrap my Lord Bishop of Norwich; that he 
Should rob any “little, round, fat, oily man of God,” in order to 
Make the fortune of some old woman, whose red cloak, white 
apron, or savoury cakes might take his fancy; but, on foot or 

lorseback, he should know every inch of that beautiful and va- 


Nous forest which surrounds his palace; there should not be a | 


Plant or an animal in it with whose nature, qualities, and habits 
he should not be acquainted, before he was ten years old. 
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We have, however, forgotten Y 

to characterise the tutor intended by 
the writer for his Royal Highness. In the 
first place, no clergyman need apply. No: as 
the Prince is to be educated in the principles, to their fullest 
extent, of religious liberty, his young green mind is not to 
be warped or bent by any expectant prebend who may be- 
come royal schoolmaster, that in the fulness of time ‘he may 
obtain his reward in a mitre. The tutor is to be a learned 
man; that is, learned in human sympathies and human 
character : — 

He must be entirely self-devoted to his charge. * * * He 
must be his attendant genius; not the giver of a daily lesson, 
| but the never separated infuser of the elements of character — 
always at hand, to observe all, shew all, and turn every thing to 
| profit; another, but a guiding self. 

The writer having at greater length summed up the ne- 
| cessary qualifications of the Prince of Wales’s tutor, plainly 
points at Thomas Campbell as the man. He is to be 

No pedant chained to a desk or a library; he should be as 
able and as willing to inhale the breath of morning, and gather 
health from a sharp gallop through the royal park before 
breakfast, as his pupil ; should give or strike a ball at cricket ; pull 


an oar, or buffet with sinewy arms the stream itself, but never in 
all these is the master to forget son métier.” 


We fear these conditions would have suited the author of 
“ The Pleasures of Hope” somewhat better thirty years 
ago; nevertheless, the cricketing, the rowing, and the 
swimming he might do by deputy. We think, in the com- 
pact made between Dick Dowlas and Doctor Pangloss the 
tutor is bound, whilst the pupil makes the punch, to squeeze 
the lemons. The Prince of Wales’s tutor is, however, to do 
no such Bacchanal servitude. 

Nevertheless, let us not be mistaken, If we think the 
writer extreme and Utopian in some of his opinions, the far 
greater number originate in a fine sense of what is truly 
estimable and dignified in man; and wanting which, royalty 
itself fails to be respectable. The writer, insisting upon the 
necessity of early and virtuous training of his Royal High- 
ness, says — 

Was the character of George IIL., through the American 
war, and in several other questions of liberal policy, of no con- 
sequence? Look at the bulk of that debt which overclouds 
our brightest gleams of good fortune and prosperity with its 


| shadow, and say how much of it is due to kingly character. 
| Does not the conduct, from boyhood to old age, of George IV. 


point out the necessity for the 
most watchful attention to the educa- 
tion of him who is to reign over such a 
. people? Were it only,as in the last instance, 
tor the sake of moral example, it must be confessed 
to be of vital importance. 


The writer would have the Prince taken (incog. of course) 
to prisons, hospitals, poor men’s houses, so that the real con- 
dition of human nature, in its worst and most suffering 
phases, should be made known to him; and not to be left to 
study human life through the plate-glass windows of a 
palace or a royal carriage. The writer would also surround 
his Royal Highness with portraits of all men most eminent 
for their virtues —would make him inhale an atmosphere of 
moral beauty. He must also be taught to love poetry. 
(What says the shade of George II. to this, who exclaimed 
so indignantly against all boetry and bainting?) And next 
for war. His Royal Highness must he taught to loathe the 
trade of blood-shedding; nay, to eschew even “ playing” at 
soldiers. (Do we not hear the mess-rooms of the “ Biues” 
ring with scornful merriment at this ?) 


In the gay circle of a court, amidst the Iris-clad crowds of 
its beauties, one of the most difficult circumstances to over- 
come, with a young heart, open to and acted upon by outward 
impressions, is the natural inclination for the gaudy panoply of 
the soldier. We laugh at the peacock’s feather of the peaceful 
inhabitant of Loo Choo; alas! what should our feelings be 
when we consider upon the uses of the weapon that dangles at 
the side of the hireling officer? Were the headsman to walk 
abroad with his axe on his shoulder, we should shudder as he 
passed us, and think our very garments polluted by touching 
his; and yet he is the executor of the sentence of the law in 
the same manner as he who is paid to carry into effect the so- 
called law of nations. And here, as it rests entirely with them, 
let me humbly entreat his august parents to bring about a beau- 
tiful and desirable change in this respect, by keeping from his 
young mind all pleasure to be derived from wearing a military 
garb. 


Unfortunately for the writer, the very godfathers of the 
Prince of Wales appeared at the fount in the livery of war — 
to quote the dying words of Ford Hill —“ of horrid war.” 

On a previous ceremony, however, the writer was dis- 
appointed, 

Oh! how eagerly I hoped when our beloved 
him, who by his amiable qualities has proved the happiness of 
her selection, that the court of a young female monarch would 
be graced by the appearance of the husband of her choice, in 


the dress of the first character in the world, an English gentle- 
man; how I have been disappointed, I need not say. 


Queen espoused 
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hOGGETY’S COAT AND BADGE- - THE SWAN AT CHELSEA (See page 338. >. 


There is sterling sense in this (our concluding) extract :— 


The king of a great, free, and intellectual people should 
despise the idle pageantry that disgusts the thinking and ob- 
servant; he should let his domestic hearth be the resort of 
rational cheerfulness — should let his bed be the white sanc- 
tuary of chastity, and his table an example of liberal temper- 
ance. It is absurd to say that the ‘pomp of kings is like the 
shower, which, having been drawn by the sun from the earth, 
is restored to it in fertilising bounty. Such doctrines may sult 
the understandings of the slaves of Eastern despots; thinking 
and free men know better. The Prince must be made sensible 
that our king is a magistrate, honoured greatly, paid most 
amply. Let him, therefore, be taught that every portion of the 
wealth he enjoys is the product of the sweat of the brow of his 
subjects, for the preservation of general order, freedom, and 
security, and is not confided to him as the means of procuring 
sensual pleasures, extravagant splendour, or vicious indulgence. 

This pamphlet is entitled to respect from the earnestness, 
the sincerity, and in many instances from the value of its 
opinions. It is, moreover, an instructive evidence of the 
spirit of the times —a straw that shews the point of the 
wind. It will, however, have considerable effect in the dis- 
tinguished quarter to which it is addressed; as much, we 
should say — ay, quite as much —as the creaking of a pa- 
lace weather-vane, if, indeed, such things are ever allowed 
to creak. 

“ Who should educate?” Apply it to whom we may, this 
same question, “ Who should educate?” has deep, nay, solemn 
meaning. Let us, for a moment, turn from the glories of a 
palace — for a moment forget the royal youngling, since its 
first wail in this fighting, struggling world, beset by all the 
pomp of majesty, already made a thing of ceremonious ob- 
servance ; let us, for a time, forget all this, and, turning up 
the first London alley, where poverty and wretchedness 
“conceive and multiply,” and there, pausing at the first 
squalid, unwashed, untended babe that sprawls at the door- 
way, let us ask, “ Who should educate this God’s image in 
little ?” 

Here, in this London alley —in this miserable abiding- 
place of ignorance and ruthless passion — of coarse, fierce 
men, banned; from all ‘the gentle, humanising powers of life 
—here, in this fever-haunt of wretchedness, contemplating 
the child of want and dirt, the philanthropist, with sad- 
dened heart, asks, “ Who shall educate this helpless little 
wretch, spawned upon the world, in due season to be the 
world’s curse or the world’s offal?” It is a solemn query, 
this, “ Who shall educate ?” though uttered in a pestilentalley 
over a beggar’s bantling. 

But the answer—most tragic response!—is ready. 
Want shall educate the brat. Want, early assisted by 
lowest cunning, by daily falsehood, shameless example —all 
these shall educate the child that, in time, shall indicate the 
aptness of its parts by picking pockets, “ frisking tills,” and 
in due hour be banished, with a solemn, moralising speech 
from Common Sergeant — most active functionary at a sen- 
tence — to Portsmouth Dockyard or to Norfolk Island. 

How much of this session of Parliament has passed away 
in the asking and counter-asking of this very question of 
England — “ Who shall educate your children?” And after 
loud, fierce, empty talk, the answer really given was — 
“ Nobody.” And then — it happened only some days since, 
and was duly chronicled in our columns — at the twelfth 
hour, asenator arose to talk somewhat of the education of the 
poor, when the theme was so dry, so barren, so void of in- 
terest — or, it may be, the gastric juice preyed so gnawingly 
upon certain lawgivers’ stomachs — that the House melted 
away, and there not being forty philanthropists present, was 
finally “ counted out.” 

And why, it may be asked, do we, even for an instant, 
turn from a palace and a Prince of Wales, to drag the reader 
up a fetid court, to offend his eye and nostril by holding in 
his face a filthy pauper child? The question is, “ Who 
should educate the Prince of Wales?” Good; itis so. But 
is not the Prince — happy and prattling now in all the bliss- 
fulness of babyhood —is he not a party most interested in 
the education of his contemporary babes and sucklings —his 
future men subjects? Much of his life, for better or worse, 
is, we take it, in the solution of such question. 
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In the House of Lorps, on Monday, the Loan Societies 
Act Continuance Bill and the Irish Bridges Bill were read a 
third time, and passed. Lorn Camrsett laid upon the table 
a Bill, the object of which is to prevent, for the period of one 
year, any proceedings being taken to eject from the Scottish 
universities any officers not members of the Established Church 
in that country. — Read a first time. 

Irish Cuurcy. — Eart Forrescur presented a very long 
petition from Lord Oranmore, the prayer of which was, in 
substance, that the House would take !measures to have the 
whole of the church property in Ireland, except mensal lands 
for the clergy of the three denominations, sold to the best ad- 
vantage (preserving life interests), and the produce vested in 
the Consolidated Fund, the interest to be applied to the sup- 
port of the Protestant, Presbyterian, and the Roman Catholic 
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religions, in proportion to numbers, and enable her Majesty 
to conclude a concordat with the Pope, thus placing the Ro- 
mish Church in [reland on a constitutional basis; that is, on a 
perfect equality with the churches of England and Scotland. 
The Defamation and Libel Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

Scorcu CuurcH. — In the House of Commons, after seve- 
ral unopposed Bills had been advanced a stage (amongst 
which was the Austrian Slave Trade Bill), and the House had 
ordered the committal to Newgate, in pursuance of the report 
of the Epworth petition, of Samuel Potts, for forgery of peti- 
tions presented to the House, the second reading of the Church 
of Scotland Benefices Bill was moved by Sin J. Granam. 
From the earliest periods of the Reformation this question of 
the right of Jay patrons to present to livings had been subject 
to great jealousy. It had been frequently enforced by statu- 
tory enactment. He dwelt on the Act of 1690, the great 
Presbyterian settlement, the principles of which, notwithstand- 
ing the Act of Anne, remained unaltered and unimpaired, He 
traced the conduct of her Majesty’s Government, and con- 
cluded by a glowing panegyric on the Church of Scotland, 
confidently recommending the Bill to the consideration of the 
House. Considerable discussion ensued. Mr. Wanace said 
if the Bill passed, the majority of the inhabitants of Scotland 
would secede from the Church. He therefore moved that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six months.—Mr. RUTHER- 
Forp expressed his surprise at the Bill being brought in at this 
late period of the session, Formerly Scotland was blessed with 
a church which had the entire confidence of the nation; now 
they were to be cursed with a church which commanded the 
confidence of none. ` He Jauded the conduct of the ministers 
who had seceded, and felt proud of his countrymen when he 
considered that for conscience sake 200 licentiates of the 
Church had renounced what would have been the highest 
object of their ambition. The Bill was, in fact, not “ decla- 
ratory,” but ‘ enactive,” changing the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland as secured by statute. That popular con- 
trol over the exercise of patronage which the people asked for 
was not given by this Bill. — Sir W. Fotxerr said the present 
measure, whose object was the removal of doubts, was accept- 
able to the General Assembly and those adhering to the Es- 
tablished Church. ‘That some measure was necessary was 
clear ; for this question had not been decided by the House of 
Lords; it had not been settled by legislative decision ; and if it 
was left open, the same scenes which we had witnessed would 
recur, and the people would be still in a state of uncertainty as 
to the course to be taken. — Lorn» J. RusseLL thought, ac- 
cording to this Bill, a clergyman might now preach, anybody 
might object, but there was no power in any one to come to a 
decision. This Bill gave a new and dangerous power to the 
‘Church. It gave a judgment to the church courts on the ob- 
jection of two or three persons, against the opinions of all the 
rest of the congregation. The Bill was one which the House 
ought not to pass. — Sir Georce Cierk and Mr. Fox Maure 
having spoken, the first in favour of, and the second adverse to, 
the Bill, Sire R. Peer made a few remarks, and the House 
divided, when the second reading was carried by a majority of 

98 to 80. 

In the House of Lorns, on Tuesday, the Royal assent 
was given by commission to the Woollen Manufactures Bill, 
the Bridges (Ireland) Bill, the Loan Societies Bill, the Infant 
Orphan Asylum Bill, and several private bills. The Duxet of 
WELLINGTON laid on the table the papers relative to the late 
transactions in Scinde, ‘I'he Affidavits in Chancery (Sco‘land 
and Ireland) Bill was read a second time. The Public Works 
(Ireland) Bill, the Cathedral Churches ( Wales) Bill, the Slave 
‘Treaties Bill, the Controverted Elections Bill, the Hills of 
Exchange Bill, and the Militia Ballot Suspension Bill, were 
read a third time and passed. 

The House of Commons met at twelve o'clock for the pur- 
pose of passing the Coalwhippers Bill through committee, 
After spending an hour in discussing a point of form, Mr. 
Humes, on the motion that the Speaker do leave the chair, 
moved an amendment, that before proceeding with the Bill a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the coalwhippers since the passing of the Act of the 1st and 2d 
Victoria. On this amendment a division took place, there 
being for the amendment, 17; against it, 53; majority, 36. No 
progress having been made, after three hours’ talk, the chair- 
man “reported progress.” The House adjourned from three 
o'clock to five. On its resumption, Cotonrn Rust Brooke 
moved that a new writ be issued for the borough of Sudbury. 
Mr. BLACK»TONE moved, as an amendment, that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill authorising the issue of a commission to in- 
vestigate the bribery and corruption alleged to have taken 
place in the borough of Sudbury. ‘The amendment was sup- 
ported by Mr. Smvrue, Sir Grorcr Grey, Mr. GirL, Dr. 
Nicnott, Sir R. Perr, Mr. Eruice, and Mr. T. Duxcomsr. 
‘The original motion was supported by Mr. Trotrerand Sir 
R. Inciis. On a division there were, for issuing the writ, 25; 
against it, 138; majority, 113. Leave was then given to bring 
in the bill to make further inquiry. 

Tur Law or Morrmaiy. — Lord Jous Manners then 
rose in order to bring on a motion, couched in the following 
terms: —“ That it is inexpedient, in the present condition of 
the country, to continue the existing restrictions on the exer- 
cise of private charity and munificence.” His motion was 
directed to the propriety and expediency of repealing the laws 
of mortmain, the origin and history of which he briefly 
sketched. Restrictions in mortmain originated, not in any po- 
litico-economical notion, but in jealousy of the exorbitant and 
accumulating wealih of the monastic establishments. He was 
not prepared to say that these restrictions were useless; on the 
contrary, he thought, if the monastic establishments had been 
placed under more stringent regulations. we might have escaped 
the subversion of the Reformation, But what might be ex- 
pedient in the fifteenth century was absurd and pernicious now, 
when so great a change had passed over society, and we had six 
millions of our population beyond the pale of the church, and 
out of the reach of that narrowed and stinted charity still exist- 
ing amongst our habits of intense competition and thirst for 
wealth. In asking3for the repeal of the Mortmain Laws, he 
asked no exclusive benefit for the Church of England; he was 
prepared to extend it, not only to dissenters, but to the Roman 
Catholic Church, the professors of which we had now placed on 
a political equality with ourselves; while the state of Ireland, 
with its numerous and impoverished peasantry, furnished an 
additional argument for it. We could not leave land to endow 
acollege or a cathedral, but we could do so for a museum or a 
menagerie of wild beasts; the Jaw was full cf inconsistencies, 
and he asked them to sweep them away. We wanted more 

churches and more schools ; nay, more, we required the esta- 
blishment of religious houses, and monastic institutions. In 
proof of the disadvantages to which the restrictions exposed the 
country, he mentioned the case of an old lady, who has be- 
queathed 25,000/. for the erection of churches in the north of 
England, and the lawyers are of opinion that the peur: will 
be void. uuless she live over the coming winter. e hoped 
they would sweep away those cobwebs and meshes of legisla- 
tion which crippled the efforts of modern times. — Six James 
Grauam said the Statute of Mortmain was the result of a 
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taudable jealousy on the part of our ancestors, and had received 
the sanction of some of our wisest statesmen ; 
at the present day might prové as politic now as formerly, for 
there was as much superstition in the English Church as ever 
there was in any other establishment. 
Lord avowed that one of his objects was the establishment of 
religious houses, and that his motion was one of such vast im- 
portance, it was his duty to bring in a Bill, instead of simply 
moving a resolution. — Mr. CranLes BULLER thought that the 
working of the Statutes of Mortmain chiefly afforded employment 


its perpetuation 


Seeing that the Noble 


for the lawyers. Our ancestors, whose profuse piety had left 
so many memorials —in the shape of colleges, schools, and 
hospitals—to the reproach of the niggardly spirit of the 
present day, required some restraint ; but there was little chance 
of too much property being given away in modern times. For 
the double reason of simplifying the law, and of affording faci- 
lities of bequeathing property for public purposes, both of reli- 
gion and charity, he considered it desirable to repeal the Sta- 
tutes of Mortmain, guarding against the evils which might be 
apprehended to arise. — Sir R. H. Ineris having, with a view 
to church extension, proposed the modification or repeal of the 
Statutes of Mortmain, approved of the principle of the motion. 
But he was not prepared to go the length of Lord John Man- 
ners, for he neither regretted the destruction of the monastic 
institutions in England, nor wished to see their re-establish- 
ment. Nor would he extend the relaxation of the Mortmain 
Laws beyond the Church of England, whose pre-eminent 
claims he would not disparage by concessions to other bodies. 
— Mr. Bernat, briefly criticising the arguments of the pre- 
ceding speakers, and admitting that the motion was well meait, 
pointed out its extent and vagueness, and considered that it 
proceeded from a prevailing ruling idea in the mind of the 
noble mover. — Mr. Borruwick supported the motioh.—Lorp 
Egerincton showed how the old lady mentioned by Lord John 
Manners, as desirous of giving 25,000/. for building churehes; 
might have the satisfaction of doing so in her lifetime. — Mi 
BroruEerton mentioned a case in which the Statute of Mort- 
main had operated disadvantageously.— Lory Joun Manners 
withdrew his motion. 

Tue Ins Cuurcu. — Mr. Warp next brought on his 
motion, “ That an humble address be presented to her Ma- 
jesty, representing to her Majesty that, in the opinion of this 
House, it is not by measures for the repression of local vio- 
lence that the discontents of Ireland can be allayed, but by re- 
moving those grievances which have formed, for many years, 
the subject of recorded complaint and remonstrance between 
the two countries. That amongst the most prominent of these 
is the law by which the whole ecclesiastical property of Ireland 
is assigned to the clergy of a small section of the population ; 
and that this House, deeply impressed with the belief that such 
a law is not conformable to reason, or to the practice of any 
Christian, pledges itself, after providing for existing proprie- 
tary rights, and for the claims of her Majesty's Protestant gub- 
jects, cordially to co-operate with her Majesty in effecting sech 
a settlement of church property in Ireland, as will remove dik 
just ground of complaint, and give satisfaction to the Irish 
people.” He supported his motion by a speech, tracing much 
of the existing condition of Ireland to the Established 
Church. Ireland had been only partially conquered when the 
reformed church was introduced ; grasping clergymen were sent 
over from England, who, as Spenser complained, looked 
simply to their own temporal interest; and that great instru- 
ment of the Reformation, prayers in the native tongue, was 
neglected in Ireland, for to this hour the English liturgy had 
never been translated into Irish. Reviewing the history of the 
country, —the spoliations, confiscations, penal enactments of 
earlier times, and the struggles, efforts, insurrections, and con- 
cessions of more modern days, — he argued that our whole 
policy in Ireland was as absurd and ruinous as it was cruel. 
The tithe system, which seemed as if contrived by the devil 
himself to frustrate the efforts of the church, and to bring the 
reformed religion into contempt, was maintained with perti- 
nacious stupidity, and enforced with all the rigour of law 
among a people who did not belong to the establishment; and 
even when at last the necessity of relieving the people from 
this burden compelled Parliament to legislate, it was preceded 
by a fierce party struggle. ‘The main evils which afflicted 
Ireland were to be traced to the statute-book; probe these 
evils, and the church would be found at the bottom. Who was 
the author of the great “moral miracle,” the temperance move- 
ment? Not the church; but one of those humble men, on 
whose head the wisdom of our ancestors would have set a price 
a century ago. Taking the census of the population, and the 
last report of the ecclesiastical commission, he stated the 
episcopal population of Ireland at 752,000, whose religious in- 
struction cost 15s. per head, while that of the Presbyterians 
was only 1s. per head, though he had never heard that the one 
was the less moral or religious than the other; while nothing 
was reserved for the instruction of the Roman Catholics or 
Dissenters. The Roman Catholics were now eight millions; 
they could no longer be treated as a separate community, or 
regarded as the “hewers of wood and drawers of water,” which 
Dean Swift described them to be. Let them break up the 
Irish establishment; get rid of its cumbrous machinery; give 
to the whole Irish community an equal and fair share in the 
distribution of the tithe fund; vest it in the hands of commis- 
sioners for this purpose, respecting vested rights, allotting an 
equal sum, in proportion to the population, to the three re- 
ligions; and by a bold and fearless policy conciliate a people 
who still smart under a deep sense of humiliation and long- 
continued wrong. France and Spain had tried the extermi- 
nating policy, and had Jost the choicest of their population ; 
by obstinately refusing concession we lost the United States ; 
it was only by yielding to the people of Scotland on the score 
of their national religion, that the union with that country was 
obtained and completed; and from all these examples he called 
on the House to be prudent in time, and substitute a wise, a 
generous, and a confiding policy for the narrow and jealous 
spirit in which we have hitherto acted towards Ireland. — Mr. 
Carew seconded the motion. — Lord Exior characterised Mr. 
Ward's motion, when expounded by his speech, as being at 
once bold and definite, which brought them at once to an issue 
on the question of the maintenance cr subversion of the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland, Without a pledge for its security, 
the union would not have been accomplished, nor emancipation 
achieved; and as he saw no difference between a Protestant 
severcign and a Protestant church, so he could not admit that 
the removal of the one without the other would place the 
Roman Catholics on the desired footing of equality with their 
other fellow subjects. ‘The inviolability of the Irish Protestant 
Church was a leading idea in that resolution relating to emanci- 
pation traced by the dying hand of Grattan ; and the advocates 
of that measure, the most opposite in character, Plunket, Can- 
ning, and Castlereagh, all enforced the same opinion, The 
Protestant people of England and Scotland were not yet pre- 
pared for the spoliation of the Irish establishment; nor was it 
yet come to the alternative of spoliation or civil war, Mr. 
O’Connell now held opinions on the subject different from 
what he and other leaders expressed when emancipation was 
granted; and without a distinct compact, not all the influence 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel would have 
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sufficed to carry that measure. Qn the conclusion of Lord the calumnies of the “ Bombay Times 
Eliot’s speech the debate was adjourned. f 
Tue Irish Cuurcu. — The adjourned debate in the Housr 
of Commons on the Irish Church was resumed on W ednesday 
by Mr. Trerawxey, who called on the House to remember 
that they must either abolish the Established Church in Ire- 
land or submit to the alternative of civil war, — Sir R. H. 
Ixeris criticised Mr. Ward’s plan for distributing the revenues 
of the Irish church establishment. Although belonging to the 
sister establishment in England, the hon. member would | 
coolly rob the Irish Church of 17s. 6d. out of every pound 
sterling of her income. He would put a halter round her | 
neck, with the other end of the rope in the hands of her bitter- 
est enemies, and drag her to dishonour and destruction, on the 
mere plea that Ireland had been misgoverned for the last 300 
years. As to the abuses of the Church, he said that taking 
the whole body of the members, there had been in the course of 
the Jast thirty years such a change as ought to have disarmed 
‘ail Objection to its usefulness. At the same time the number 
‘of Protestants had little, if at all, decreased. — The Eant of 
3.ISTOWEL attributed the evils of Ireland to the attempt to 
force a Protestant Church upon a Catholic people. Since the 
union there had been no real union, and one great source of 
discord was the English lord lieutenancy. Let them deal with 
the church of the minority in such a way as would give satis- 
faction to the church of the majority, who were already suffi- 
ciently burdened with their own church. Would to God such 
a policy were adopted, instead of the offensive Arms Bill, 
whereby the existing breach between the two countries would 
be greatly widened. If such were the course, he would be no 
advocate for a repeal of the union. — Lorp BERNARD, as a 
member of the Church, to which he was decidedly attached, 
gave his firm opposition to the motion of the Hon. Member 
tor Sheffield. He looked upon it as an attempt to repeal those 
| laws on which the Reformation in England was based; and if 
ìt were carried there would be no peace as long as a Protestant 
Sovereign remained on the throne of England. — Mr. B. 
Cocnraxe considered the maintenance of the Established 
Church in Ireland as essential to the maintenance of the union. 
They must look at the question as if the whole of the popula- 
tion of the country might be Protestant. — Mr. V. STUART 
Said that this was not a question of religion; it was a question 
eftnoney. He deprecated the question being put, upon the 
| ground of the members of the Church of England constituting 
| u majority of the empire, whereas they should look to the 
Catholic majority in Ireland. Mr. Harpy was proceeding to 
| address the House, when an Hon. Member moved that the 
i House be counted, and forty members not being present, the 
| 


They presented an 
reply from their general. 
culated throughout India. 
near Poonah. 
the Castle of Surat, where he was well guarded. 


The news from Lahore is that the alarm caused by the ru- 
moured sickness of Shere Singh had ceased, 


and in examining his fortresses. The state of his country was 
pacific, but the final departure of the French Generals’ Avi- 
tabile, Ventura, and Court, which was soon expected, would, it 
was thought, lead to disturbances, r 
Shah Soojah were dependents on the bounty of the Sikh 
monarch. Dost Mahomed, who was in very bad health, had 
reached Cabul, where he is said to have resumed the govern- 
ment, but the Affghan chiefs are represented as very far from 
being united in their allegiance to him. 

In the interior of India tranquillity prevails. There were 
some disturbances at the capital of the late Scindiah’s dominions, 
where the minister 
the child chosen to succeed him was attacked and dispossessed 
cf his power, The British had not interfered, but it was gene- 
rally supposed that they would soon be obliged to send troops 
to protect the young sovereign himself. The disturbances at 
Gualior will, it is supposed, soon require the Hon. Company 
to take possession of the states formerly held by Scindiah, and 
which have latterly constituted the second power of the interior. 
At present the government of Gualior js nothing but a com- 

ound of intrigues and plots, and all the ) 
indian trickstery. In Bundelkund the spirit of disaffection is 
still at work, but there are active and intelligent officers at the 
head of the troopsthere. Disaffection prevails there because it 
is a mountainous district, the natives of which do not like in- 
dustry, and prefer having the privilege of plundering their 
neighbours. The great difficulty, in such places, is, not to 
route the insurgents if they are met with, but to know where to 
find them in their fastnesses. Severe examples must he made 
of their leaders, if any of them can be caught in their skirmish- 
ing campaigns. 

Lord Ellenborough left Agra on the goth of May for Cawn- 
pore and Allahabad, en route for Calcutta. Rumour asserts 
that strict orders had arrived from home ordering him to join 
his council. Prior to his departure from Agra, he named 
Mr. Clark governor of the North-Western Provinces. This 
gentleman was lately envoy at the court of Lahore, which oflice 
has been abolished. ` Successful negotiations had been carried 
on with the Rajah of Bhemu!pore for facilitating the naviga- 
tion of the Sutledge, and the part of the Indus touching on his 
territories. 

The beginning of the monsoon was felt through India. The 
mercury fell very much, A gale was dreaded; it came on, 
and expended its fury in the Bay of Bengal. Several ships 
were lost on the Coromandel coast. A Greadful hurricane was 
felt at the Mauritius towards the end of April; it caused 
severe losses. In Bombay the burning of teak ships was re- 
sumed on the 6th of June, when a fine ship, the Thomas Gren- 
ville, was consumed. The insurance offices have declined 
granting heavy policies on native ships with Lascar crews, 

The heat in’ Bombay was felt very much in the commence- 
ment of June, but the monsoon had broken on the night of the 
18th, and had cooled the atmosphere, The wing of the 78th 
Highlanders had suffered from a sort of brain fever, which was 
attributed to their caps and exposure to the sun, as well as to 
their careless mode of living in the tropics. 

Cutna,—'The news from China is extremely scanty. Reports 
had been circulated of Sir H. Pottinger’s sickness, but they were 
regarded as exaggerations. He was said, according to the 
latest news of the beginning of May, to be waiting for the 
arrival of the new Imperial Commissioner, Ke Ying, who was 
expected at Canton about the begining of June. The death of 
Captain Farmer, of her Majesty’s ship Driver, was mentioned. 

The Phlegethon had arrived ‘at Calcutta on the 7th of June, 
from Hong Kong, 7th of May. 

The Queen steamer has been Ordered to get ready for sea at 
Calcutta in the beginning of July. Some of the newspapers 
imagine that Lord Ellenborough is soing back to Europe; 
but this fact may be doubted in the middle of the suth-west 
monsoon. c 

A letter from Hong Kong has arrived, dated March 7. 
From it, it appears that business was most active to the 
north. There were seven ships in the Yang-Tze Kiang, 
selling openly, at Woosung, opium and British goods. They 
had been warned off by the authorities, but havıng persisted, 
they were allowed to continue their sales, 

The Americans are busy in Smuggling. Sir Henry Pot- 


House adjourned at eight o'clock. 

In the House or Lors, on Thursday, Lorn Broucuam 
called the attention of their Lordships for a second time within 
the last fortnight to a gross breach of privilege. The matter 
of which he complained was not only remarkable for its 
ribaldry, but was a gross breach of privilege in being libellous 
slanderous, and a falsehood. But he would come to the simple 
charge. The paper of which he complained was the “Examiner,” 
a weekly newspaper. The noble lord then proceeded to read 
Portions of the article which was founded upon the debate on 
the Libel and Defamation Bill; one sentence was to the fol- 
lowing effect: —“ Lord Brougham in cold blood reverted to it 
at Sheffield), because it pleases the 
Tories, from whom he wants to get a judicial appointment.” 
( Laughter. ) The noble and learned lord concluded by re- 
peating his intention of moving at the beginning of the next 
Session that the party be called to the bar. Lord CaMPBELL 
made some observations as to a difficulty which might arise in 
the case; upon which Lorn BroucuamM rose ina hasty manner, 
and said he would put an end to all difliculty by proceeding by 
action at law, in order to see whether the new law would afford 
any protection against Members of Parliament or not. ‘Their 
lordships then adjourned. 

In the House or Commons the following Bills were reada 
third time and passed: —'The Slave Trade ( Austria) Bill, the 
Slave Trade (Portugal) Bill, the Slave Trade (Chili) Bill, and 
the Slave Trade ( Mexican Republic) Bill. After some ques- 
tions and replics, the House then went into committee on the 

imitation of Actions (ireland) Bill. — On the motion of Mr. 

UNCOMBE, counsel was heard at the bar on behalf of Mr. 

sivingstone, Lords Glengall, Clanricarde, and Dunsany, in 
Support of their petitions against the Bil. 


(the ‘assassination’ speech 


Pa inee t trade, but in va; i 
7 = VERLAID MATT tingcr sought to stop tha ©, In vain. Captain Hope 
Ta OVERLAND MAIL. endeavoured to detain some ships, but they were subsequently 
A INDIA AND CHINA. released, 


Opium and British goods are selling at long prices at Shan- 
ghai. Gold is abundantly offered, but many are afraid to take 
it lest it should be tco much alloyed, 

The French frigate Erigone js going to Nizon, in Cochin 
China, to demand satisfaction for the persecution of the 
French missionaries. 

British goods are said to be scarce jn China; not a piece to 
be found outside for sale. 


The Bombay mail of the 19th of June has arrived. The 
intelligence which it brings is of interest, and in particular re- 
lative to the state of the newly-acquired province of Scinde. 

hat most fertile district, which under a good government and 
Properly cultivated, will become a garden, is now nearly paci- 
fieq by the measures adopted by Sir Charles Napier, its present 
Sovernor. He has made terms with most of the chiefs, and 
even Meer Shere Mahomed is stated to have offered to make 
tis submission provided he could have his private property 
Secured to him. ‘There is no doubt that within a short time 
the complete pacification of the country will be effected. 
Sickness prevailed very much in the camp at Hyderabad. 
peveral officers died: six within a month. Sir Charles Napier 
lad an attack of fever, but had recovered. The communica- 
tions by sea with Scinde had been closed by the monsoon, but 
the route vid Omercote to Bhooj and Balmeer would, it was 
*Xpected, be speedily opened. 

‘he navigation of the Indus from Lukkur to Hyderabad 
Was uninterrupted, and the camp at Hyderabad was abun- 
‘ntly supplied with food and ammunition, and every other 
Necessary, 
‘he provinces of Scinde, which very much resembles Egypt, 
“Te usually flooded by the rivers and canals during the mon- 
poon. they will require little more than common care to pro- 
“uce an extraordinary revenue. The amount once far exceeded 
1,000, 0007, sterling, and it is to be expected that it will soon 
agai 1 The subsiding of the waters will, it is 
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Sparn. — The “ Moniteur” of Monday contained the follow- 
ing telegraphic despatch : — « ayonne, July 29.—On the 
26th Brigadier Ametler entered Saragossa with six battalions. 
A brigade, commanded by the Brigadier General Cotoner, left 
Madrid on the 26th for Galicia. Madrid was tranquil on the 
morning of the 27th. ‘I'wo divisions had left on the 26th, one 
for Andalusia, the other for Estremadura. The Regent and 
Van Halen were on the 21st before Seville, and cannonaded 
the town, One suburb had already been nearly destroyed.” 

Espartero and Van Halen were followed by Gen. Concha, 
who was left at three days’ march distance, and we wait to 
know what effect his appearance with the receipt of the news 
from Saragossa and Madrid will have on them. They would 
probably learn the treason of Torregon and the fall of Madrid 
from Zurbano, who, it appears, had fied into Madrid when 
his troops fraternised, and after seeine Mendizabel and the 
Duchess of Victoria, had set out at the head of a few horse- 
men, who remained faithful, to join Espartero. Whether suc- 
cess at Seville will induce Espartero to maintain his ground, 
or whether he will take refuge in Cadiz, if that fortress con- 
tinues true, remains, to be Seen; but the crisis is at hand, and 
we must soon learn the result, Mendizabel has not left 
Madrid, Mr. Aston has given him hospitality, and Generals 
Ferraz, Chacon, Enna, and Iriarte have received leave to con- 
tinue in the capital. — It seems that the French Government 


„aln reach that sum. c 
Cared, unless proper precautions are taken, increase the sick- 
Ness of the troops; but, as the general is experienced, there is 
& well-founded expectation that the due precaution will be 
adopted, 
h here was an absurd rumour got up about a confederacy 
going been formed among the northern and Sikh chiefs at 
Nubathoo against the British, but its extravagance was speedily 
'Scovered, 
ne of the 


most remarkable events of the month is the 


| Solemn protest of the ollicers of the army at Hyderabad against | has not told the whole truth with regard to the surrender of Knotty point now stands, 
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»” which paper accused 
them of having dishonoured the Zenana of the ex-Ameers, 
address to Sir Charles Napier, praying for 
protection against those calumnies, and they received a decided 
The address and reply have been 
| published in the’ journals of Bombay, and were to be also cir- 


The ex- Ameers had been removed from Bombay to Sassoor, 
The most dangerous of them was a prisoner in 


That monarch 
was employed in traversing the north-east part of his dominions 


The sons and brother of 


appointed to govern during the minority of 


other ingredients of 


Madrid. Instead of surrendering at discretion, a convention 
was made between Narvaez and the municipality, in which the 
existence of the national guard was assured, and a fusion junta 
promised, of which the chiefs of the national guard were to 
form a part. The convention provided that public business 
should be conducted by that junta until the organisation of a 
definitive government; but’ no sooner had Serrano arrived, 
than he said, “Zam the definitive government;” and he pro- 
ceeded at once to quash the convention, to disarm the national 
guard, and to act on the soundest maxims of despotism by 
taking the whole power into the hands of self and friends, — 
It was Serrano who named Lopez, and Lopez who nominated 
the other members of the Ministry. 

Madrid, it would appear from the last letters, is resuming all 
its gaiety and brilliancy. The new comers have been saluted 
with vivas, which are but echoes of those giveri to their prede- 
cessors. 

We find in the “ Madrid Gazette” the nomination of Don 
Joaquin Maria Lopez as Minister of Justice and Président of 
the Council; Don Joaquin Frias, Minister of the Marine; 
Don R. Narvaez, Captain-General of Interior of the First 
District; Don Juan Prim, Military Governor of Madrid; Dôr 

rancis Aspiroz, Captain- General of the Eighth District. 

The news of the bombardment of Seville produced a great 
sensation at Madrid. The Government has taken extraordi- 
nary measures to oppose Ispartero, who has at present assem- 
bled an army from 7000 to 8000 men, ‘Three divisions have 
been directed upon Andalusia, A party of artillery belonging 
to Espartero was taken in a foundry in the neighbourhood of 
Seville, On the 22d there was great discouragement among 
the Inhabitants, of whom a considerable number had escapéd 
from the town. During the 2ist and the 224, the town was Ý 
cannonaded: the garrison is very weak. General Concha, 
who has not more than 3000 men, dares not oppose the opera- 
tions of the regent. 

General Seaone and Brigadier Simmery, ex-govéfhor óf i 
Madrid, had been arrested by the junta of Burgos. Orders | 
were given to arrest Zurbano, but he had two days’ start. He $ 
left on the morning of the 28d, before the entrance of the 
troops into Madrid. He owes his safety to the Duchess of 

'ttoria, who, as soon as he arrived at Madrid, disguised as a 
peasant, had him brought to her house, and proposed to him to 
quit Madrid with her. The caleche was ready, and they left 
“ en poste,” Zurbano taking the place of a servant named in 
the passport of the Duchess, which enabled him to escape. 
The cabinet have already been engaged in discussing the as- 
sembling of the Cortes, 


— 


‘The report which arrived from Italy of the death of the Bey 
of Tunis is proved to be unfounded. Accounts from St. 
Petersburgh announce that the Emperor had fully approved of 
the late election of Prince Kara Georgewitzch, in Servia. 
On Monday afternoon a fire burst out in the Passage de 
l'Opera, at Paris; the fire was confined to the Gymnase En- 
fantin; the Théâtre de l'Opera, for which some fears were en- 
tertained, escaped uninjured. 


Oo 


Paris, Tuesday. 


The breaking up of the Chambers has sent the few people of 
ton, who honoured us with their presence, scampering away from 
Paris ; but nevertheless there is no lack of amusement. Ra- 
nelagh, the Chaumiere, and other places of wide renown, are 
thronged, especially on the grand days, by immense crowds of 
both sexes, and of all ranks, from the haughty young aristocrat, 
and even the admired bonne of the Chaussée d’Antin, to the 
student of the Polytechnic, and the light-hearted grisette. And 
how happy they all are! So joyous, so free from anxiety and 
thought, so careless to everything in the world except the plea- 
sure of the moment, that it is impossible even for an English- 
man, whose only happiness is misery, to look at them without 
some feelings of envy. 

Alexander Dumas has favoured the world in general, and 
the frequenters of the Théâtre Francais in particular, with a 
new comedy, called Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr, which has been 
for a long long time in preparation, and for a much longer 
time talked about. It is written with much smartness and 
cleverness, like all the works of that most industrious penman ; 
and though not entitled to a prominent place even among 
modern comedies, is nevertheless not unworthy of his reputa- 
tion, nor undeserving of the favour with which it has been re- 
ceived. Descriptions of plots are always so intolerably unin- 
teresting, and nine times out of ten so stupidly incomprehen- 
sible, that I gladly refrain from inflicting one on you. y 

In my last I omitted to state that M. Thiers is labouring 
diligently at his “ History of the Consulate and the Empire. 
He intends to devote the whole of the recess, as, indeed, he has 
already devoted almost the whole of the session,'to it. W hatever 
may be the differences of opinion as to this remarkable man’s 
claims to the rank of a great statesman, there can be none as to 
his lofty position among the great literary characters of the 
day; for as the modern historian of France, it is universally 
allowed that none can even hope to approach him. He has 
already read several chapters of his work to the king, and has 
received from him, no mean judge, the most flattering acknow- 
ledgments cf their fervid eloquence, their striking yet unex- 
aggerated descriptions of events, their great and varied excel- 
lence. In a word, he is fully equal to the mighty task of 

iving to the world the history of the consulate ‘in which 
Kapata was the chief, and of the empire that Napoleon 
founded. h 

The grave financiers of the Bourse have had an important 
question submitted to them — namely, whether a broker or 
agent is bound to make good the deficiencies of a client unable 
to meet his engagements? The question arose in this way: — 
a well-known speculator, whose transactions were most ex- 
tensive, was taken suddenly ill; but though he was confined to 
his bed, he continued to send, from time to time, such instruc- 
tions to his agent as were necessary for the protection of his 
interests. The man who served as his messenger saw enough 
of the manner of transacting business on the Bourse to make 
him anxious to try whether he might not, like his master, by a 
little judicious gambling, contrive to realise a few thousand 
francs. He accordingly directed the agent on one occasion to 
make a particular purchase, It was cone, and the servant was 
the gainer of a few hundred francs. He again tried his luck, 
and was again successful, and eventually he waè so fortunate as 
to have gained about fifty thousand francs. ‘The man’s head 
was turned at the near prospect of his becoming a millionaire. 
Anxious to be rich at one grand coup, he risked the whole of 
his fortune; but alas! for the poor fellow, he was wrong that 
time; his fifty thousand franes were lost —all lost — and he 
was liable for the payment of twenty thousand francs. More: 
knowing his inability to provide such a sum, he has deemed it 
prudent to decamp from Paris. ‘The people to whom it is 
owing require the agent to pav it: he refuses, denying his 
liability on the ground that he thought he was acting for the 
master of the man. The master refuses to pay, because he knew 
nothing of his servant's proceedings, And in this position the 
CHATTERBOX. 
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ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON REGATTA AT COWES. { whole of the eastern channel. Even the view we had of the { high degree interesting round the ever-varied island coast ; and 
Tourspay, Avucust 1. — The First R. Y. S. Cup, open to contending vessels was greatly obstructed by the number of | soon after five o'clock p.m. the good people of West Cowes be- 
all Yachts of the Squadron. — Preparations ‘for this festival | volunteer sailors that got under weigh aH pit as the wager | gan vehemently plying their glasses on the look-out for the 
commenced early on the first morning of the regatta; indeed, | craft had passed through the roads. And thus the pleasure- | little fleet, scores of the sailing craft hieing westward to meet 
the boats’ crews were astir all it. At length, from the little 
Monday night, and very early promontory forming Gurnet 
on the morrow the harbour = Be Bay, was descried a cutter a- 
and roadstead of picturesque head in the western channel, 
Cowes presented a scene as another near her, and, in the 
animated as any in the me- distance, the lot. As they 
mory of its oldest sailor. Pre- rounded the point of Egypt 
cisely at five minutes before some five or six were together ; 
ten, the signal gun was fired to and presently a succession of 
announce the approaching start, guns from the station-boat an- 
and each vessel engaged, in full nounced that several had com- 
trim, with all sail set, like fal- pleted their voyage. T he Gem, 
cons dressed for flight, seemed who performed it in six hours, 
about to take wing. The squa- fifty-two minutes, was declared 
dron lay in two extended divi- the winner. The finish was 
sions fronting the parade and not so brilliant a spectacle as 
terrace of the town, which was the start, but the interest was 
lined with spectators, foreign sustained throughout. The 
and native, to see the show. following is the return of the 
The gay colours of the burgees, time in which the various ves- 
and the flag dressed staff, added sels that ran the course per- 
to the gaiety of the sight. The formed the distance; two of 
day was auspicious, and the sun them, the Gitana and the Co- 
gilded every white rag that lumbine, having declined the 


fluttered lazily in the W. S. W. contest: — 

breeze. Ten o'clock strikes, Ea, 

and again boom went the gun Gemar ; Sate ee 59 a 

from the club-house, and now A Z s 7 Therese : Mot tokens 

the wager boats are off. Eigh- Esmeralda yf ago. 718 55 
teen were entered, but two out Wesel COWIE eri Bere. 1609.7 15140 
of these, the Flint schooner and Nyman Wisp . - 7 u 35 
Pheebe cutter, declared off, so ze on Lorest Fly de 362 Ue TG18 53 
that sixteen comprised the running fleet, as follows; == fleet, “skill at the helm and ardour at the prow,” ran free be- Í eos oe Seat He e oY a Hebe i OET 3140 
1. Gem, schooner, 125 tons, No.9., flag, chequered yellow and blue. fore the oe breeze, till it had rounded the point of St. One Glcodwe $ 124 5 7, 0 20 Intrepid We x x oe A a E 
2. Therese, cutter, 121, No.7., white and blue stripes. Helen’s, and was lost to our sight. The maneuvring was in a | Brilliant . . 393 . 72630 i ; 


3. Esmeralda, schooner, 130, No.5., 
white, with five black squares. 

4. Peri, schooner, 60, blue and 
white cross. 

5. Will o th’ Wisp, cutter, 44, 
white cornel, with red flag. 

6. Nymph, cutter, 31, red, white, 
and blue. 

7. Columbine, cutter, 90, white, 
with red figure. 

8. Forest Fly, cutter, 36, red. 

9. Gitana, fschooner, 169, No. 3., 
blue, white, and red. 

10. Charm, cutter, 74, black. į 

11. Corsair, cutter, 84, red. 

12. Owen Glendwr, cutter, 124, blue, 
pierced white. 

13. Brilliant, schooner, 393, red bur- 
gee, with white, two St. An- 
drew’s cross and blue flag. 

14. Hebe, cutter, 68, blue, with yel- 
low star. 

15. Circassian, schooner, 160, red. 

16. Intrepid, cutter, 55, red, with 
white rose. 


We have no space for an 
account of the small class 
schooner race (under 140 tons) 
sailed on Friday over the same 
course; we therefore reserve a 
notice of that contest for our 
next publication. 


—— 


THE YORKSHIRE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Doncaster, Avcust 2.— 
The sixth annual meeting of 
this great and important society 
being appointed to be held in 
this quiet and unobtrusive 
town, for some weeks past? the 
inhabitants have been busied in 
making the necessary arrange- 
ments for the accommodation 
of an influx of company. The 
number of animals entered for 
prizes amounted to 418, being 
34 more than was ever exhi- 
bited before, besides 66 entered 
as extra stock. 

The exhibition of imple- 
ments took place on Tuesday 
afternoon, in a part of the show- 
ground devoted for that pur- 
pose. They were arranged in 
34 stands, and comprised about 
150 different kinds of imple- 
ments, including sheep-dip- 
ping apparatus, patent roofing, 
thrashing machines, drills, 
churns, carts of various kinds, 
ploughs, harrows, _ scarifiers, 
chaff machines, corn and turnip 
crushers, corn-meters, weigh- 
ing machines, mills, land- 


The course for the fleet was 
round the Isle of Wight, out- 
side of the No-Man- Buoy and 
Nab Light, passing between a 
vessel with a large Union Jack 
at the mast-head and Cowes 
Castle. The Xarifa, “Lord 
Wilton’s fine schooner, and 
several of the Government 
cruisers made the circuit with 
the wager vessels. ‘The first 
to clear the line after the signal 
for starting was given, was a 
small squadron of the small 
cutters, the Hebe having the 
best of it, followed by the 
Charm, the,Corsair, the Nymph, 
andthe Peri schooner. Abreast 
of the river, however, the larger 
craft began to gather weigh, 
and a chaos of canvas and a pressers, clod-crushers, liquid 
forest of spars seemed to cover manure pump, horse power 
the water and to shut out the flour mills, scufflers, dynamo- 
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Meters, or draught guage, sheep nets, waggon covers, iron 
plough; besides samples of guano, rice meal, dry and pee 
beans, and various seeds. The Dowager Duchess of Leeds 
exhibited a model of a churn made by the late Mr. Hugh 
Smith, of Paisley. Messrs. M‘Neill and Co., of London, had 
a model covered with patent asphalted felt for roofing; and 
Mr. Bigg, of Crawford Street, Portman Square, showed his 
sheep-dipping apparatus. Some 


F. Foljambe, Esq., R. R. Wrightson, 
field, Esq., M.P., J. W. Childers, Esq., M.P., — Pusey, 
Esq., &c. &c. On the removal of the cloth the Noble Chair- 
man proposed the usual loyal toasts. Several excellent speeches 
were made, and the meeting adjourned. 


Esq., W. R. C. Stans- 


rubbers, &c. were exhibited by 

Tessrs. Cottam and Hallen, of 
Winsley Street, London; and 
the other articles were chiefly 
shown by parties residing in and 
about Yorkshire. 

On Tuesday afternoon a com- 
bined meeting of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society, with the 
West Riding Geological and 
Polytechnic Society, was held in 
the Mansion House, for which 
tickets had been gratuitously 
presented to all who would ac- 
cept of them. 

At the appointed time the 
great room of the Mansion House 
was almost filled. The chair was 
taken by the Earl Fitzwilliam; 
and among the company present 
were the Earl of Zetland, Earl 
Spencer, Lord Morpeth, Sir 
John Trollope, Bart.; H. S. 
Thompson, Esq. ; — Legard, 
Esq.; J. W. Childers, Esq., 
M.P. ; Charles Wood, a 
M.P.; — Pusey, Esq.; W. R. 
C. Stansfield, Esq., M. P. ; Rev. 
J. D. Preston; George Swann, 
Esq., &c. &c. 


The Noble Chairman introduced the business by some ap- 
propriate remarks on the subject of the union of geology with 
agriculture, and the manner in which one particular science 
was often found to bear upon and to assist another; and it had 
been proved lately, most clearly, that geology had been ren- 
dered applicable to the practice even of agriculture. He 
thought the Yorkshire Agricultural Society had acted most 
wisely in thus inviting the members of the Geological Society 
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to meet them on this occasion;, for, besides the advantages 
ikely to accrue, such an union must tend to prove that there 
was no feeling of jealousy or contention between the two 
Societies, but that each was intended to proceed hand in hand 
or the good of each other. After some practical remarks, his 
lordship concluded a brief address by calling upon the Rev. 
Geo. Thorpe to read a paper which he had prepared for this 
Occasion. Charles Wood, Esq., M.P., and William Aldham, 
Jun., Esq., M.P., were unanimously elected members of the 
Society. The Rev. G. Thorpe then proceeded with his paper, 
the subject of which was, “ The indications which are the 
Suides for judging of the fertility of soils.” To give any re- 
Port or outline of the paper would be rendering an injustice 
both to it and the author; we shall, therefore, merely state that 
ìt was listened tc with the greatest attention, and applauded at 
the conclusion. Mr. Pusey proposed, and Viscount Morpeth 
Seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Thorpe for his paper; after 
Which, the Chairman made some observations on the subject 
Of the different varieties of land and their productions. On 
all the subjects alluded to there was such an unanimity of 
Pinion, that it was found impossible to get up anything in the 
Shape of a discussion. Earl Spencer accordingly moved a vote 
Of thanks te Earl Fitzwilliam for his able conduct in the chair, 
and for having gone out of his way, as chairman, in order to 
wer those valuable remarks. The motion was seconded by 

. Childers, Esq., M.P., and carried unanimously, after 
Which the meeting dispersed, having occupied about two hours. 


DINNER OF THE COUNCIL, 
At five o'clock about 170 gentlemen sat down in the ban- 
WUueting room at the Mansion House to an excellent dinner, 
provided by Mr. Gordon, of the Salutation, in the first style of 
on q gance. Earl Spencer was in the chair, and was supported 
th M right and left by Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Zetland, 
e Mayor and Vicar of Doncaster, Sir Wm. B. Cooke, Bart., 
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A repeal meeting of the county Mayo was held on Sunday 
last. The attendance was as numerous as that which marked 
the proceedings of the previous county meetings. Mr. Mark 
Blake, M.P., was the chairman. A banquet took place after 
the meeting had been concluded. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BrruincuamM.—A Har SCENE. 
— The following scene occurred 
in the church at Edgbaston on 
Thursday. The members of the 
Society of Friends, as is their 
usual practice, entered the build- 
ing (to vote against the church- 
rate) with their hats on, and one 


DINNER IN THE PAVILION. 


IRELAND. 
The weekly meeting of the Repeal Association was held on 
Tuesday in the Corn Exchange. Mr, O’Connell arrived from 


| Castlebar about three o'clock, and handed in several sums of 


money received by him at the meeting held there. He ac- 
knowledged the receipt of 270/. from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. 

The rent for the week amounted to 2004/. 103 83d. 


MEETING OF THE SOCIETY IN THE MANSION-HOUSE, 


after another took them off, as it 
was convenient or agreeable for 
them to do so. When the polling 
commenced, only one or two re- 
mained covered, and a call was 
made that they should take their 
hats off. Mr. Sturge, who had 
previously taken his hat off, then 
said, that if this was persisted in, 
as he did not take off his hat in 
deference to the bricks and mortar 
in the building, he should put it 
on again, which he did, and his 
example was followed by a num- 
ber of others. Shortly after this 
Mr. Pixell, the son of the rector, 
requested Mr. Sturge to take his 
hat off. Mr. Sturge declined to 
do so, remarking that he meant 
no disrespect to any one in keep- 
ing his hat on; butas he did not 
take it off on going into his own 
place of worship, he did not intend to do so on that occasion, 
Mr. Pixell then said, “ Perhaps you will let me take it off for 
you,” at the same time taking hold of the brim of Mr. Sturge’s 
hat, but Mr. Sturge having"placed his hand firmly on the crown, 
the attempt failed. On going to tender his vote, the parties 
acting on behalf of the rector objected to take it, alleging as 
their ground of objection that there was an act of parliament 
authorising them to refuso any vote tendered with the hat on. 
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The same objection was made to Mr. Southall, Mr. J. Cad- 
bury, and others. Where is this act to be found? 

Cotcurster. — Escarz or two Prisoners, — William Os- 
born, charged with shooting at his wife with a pistol, with 
intent to murder her, and Richard Petchell, charged with 
swindling a farmer at Little Clacton, in Essex, named Budds, 
of a valuable mare, at Colchester fair, on the 5th ult., effected 
their escape from prison in the following manner: — The old 
Moot Hall being now nearly razed to the ground, the old and 
insecure prison adjoining is, as it were, laid bare, and the car- 
penters have recently been at work to keep the weather out. 
The prisoners and others, during the day, have been allowed to 
walk in the yard where the carpenters were at work, when they 
contiived to steal a chisel from one of the carpenters’ baskets. 
With this they cut away the window sills of the apartment 
where they were confined, so that they removed the iron bars 
sufficiently to get through, and Jet themselves down into the 
new market-place b ytheir bedclothes, leaving their hats and 
boots behind. ‘There is no doubt that their accomplices were 
waiting outside to receive them, and convey them away. 

Scottanp.-——Irnon ann Coat ‘rape. — We are sorry to 
learn that the iron and coal trade in Scotland*never was so bad 
as it is at present, and no prospect of a change for the better. 
The prices are reported as not only to be without profit, but 
altogether ruinous to the masters. We learn that half of the 
furnaces in Lanarkshire will very soon be thrown out of blast, 
and that one of the ,firms making (malleable iron have given 
their men in that line their warning to quit, without even pro- 
posing a reduction of wages. ‘The same is taking place in the 
collieries in different parts of the country. 

A novel mode of advertising for a wife has been adopted by 
an inhabitant of Banbury, Oxfordshire. A Daguerreotype 
portrait of the gentleman is placed in a shop, with the follow- 
Ing notice underneath : — “ Wanted a female companion to the 
above. Apply within.” 


STATE OF SOUTH WALES. 


Mr. Hall, the gentleman sent down by the Government to 
inquire into the causes of the recent and continuing outrages 
in this district of the Principality, and to ascertain the griev- 
ances of which the peasantry complain, commenced the duties 
of his commission on Saturday. ; 

The inquiry is conducted in a room in the Black Lion 
Hotel, Cardigan, and numbers of farmers are here from the 
surrounding district, who, having heard of Mr. Hall's arrival, 
are anxious to tell their tale of oppression and much enduring 
poverty before him. A: 

Tur Tort-Bars. — Around Newcastle Emlyn (which is 
about ten miles from Cardigan and twenty from Carmarthen), 
within a distance of one to three miles from the town, there 
are, or were, the almost incredible number of thirteen turnpike 
gates and toll-bars on the high-roads and various by-roads. 
The whole of these were let to one toll-collector; a part of 
them are in the county of Cardigan, for which county there 
is a local act relative to the turnpikes (of which I will make 
mention by and by), and the rest are in Carmarthenshire and 
Pembrokeshire. Of these thirteen gates and bars, one only is 
now standing, the whole of the remainder having been destroyed 
by “ Rebecca,” and the demand for toll abandoned. On the 
high road from Carmarthen to Cardigan there are seven turn- 
pike gates, four of which and the toil-houses are levelled with 
the ground. Within two miles around the town of Cardigan 
there are three turnpike gates, two of which have been de- 
stroved. One of the gates on the road from Carmarthen to 
Cardigan, destroyed about a fortnight ago, it was attempted to 
re-erect in the centre of the village of Cwmdead, between 
Newcastle and Conwil, the road trustees thinking that it would 
there be safe. On Saturday night, or early on Sunday morn- 


ing, the newly-built toll-house and gate were levelled with the 
round. ‘To show the feeling of the people, the very children, 


as the mail drove through the town, waved their hats, and 
shouted “ Becca for ever !” 

SEIZURE or Arms. — Information having been received at 
the Home Office that certain cases of arms were being con- 
veyed to Wales, directed to certain suspicious parties, a com- 
munication was made to the magistrates here that a case of 
arms might be expected to arrive at Swanseaon Saturday night 
or Sunday, directed to a particular person. The mayor (Dr. 
Bird) accordingly very properly placed himself in communica- 
tion with the proper parties, and it having been ascertained 
that a case of the description had arrived by one of the Bristol 
steam-packets, under the directions of Mr. Maule, solicitor to 
the Treasury, the Mayor, with Captain Napier, and other 
officers, on Monday morning seized the chest, which was di- 
rected “ G. Vaughan, Crown Inn, Ponterdulais.” I should 
here remark that Mr. Vaughan is one of the persons charged 
with the destruction of gates. ‘The chest was broken open, 
and was found to contain guns, double-barrelled pistols, bullet 
moulds, &c. It was sealed up, and as the invoice was con- 
tained in it, it may lead to other discoveries. The inform- 
ation which led the magistrates to seize this case of arms has 
also informed them that six or seven more cases of arms may 
be expected to arrive at Carmarthen, and directions have been 
sent to the authorities there to seize them. 

One of the furnaces at Clythach, between Merthyr and 
Abergavenny, was blown out on Saturday, which has thrown 
upwards of 300 men out of work. 
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METROPOLITAN. 


On Saturday the Queen and Prince Albert visited the new 
Houses of Parliament. ‘he Queen was received in the 
Speaker’s court by Mr. Barry, the architect. The royal party 
` were first conducted through the Speaker’s court to the river 
terrace. The splendid view that this noble terrace affords was 
not lost to the royal party; her Majesty especially remarked 
upon it. The Queen's attention was next directed by Mr. 
Barry to the river frontage, the whole of which is so rich in 
architectural embellishment. Her Majesty greatly admired 
the heraldic sculpture and the bold and masterly manner in 
which the lion and unicorn, and other insignia of royalty, were 
thrown out from the main fabric. 

The half-yearly meeting of the proprictors of the Green- 
wich Railway took place on Tuesday, and a very noisy unsatis- 
factory meeting it was, the shareholders expressing very loudly 
their dissatisfaction. The profits of the half year left the large 
sum of 113l. to be divided, and the traffic account, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year, showed a falling off 
of 119,000 passengers, and of 23271. in receipts. This state of 
things is the natural consequence of the ignorant greediness 
and petty extortions of the management. The fares have 
alwavs been exorbitant, and a disposition has been constantly 
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manifested to render the railroad as complete and as expensive 
a monopoly as possible. ; 

The Temple Church is again to be closed after next Sunday 
for two months, for further beautifications, during which time 
it will be thoroughly cleansed from a great quantity of dust 
which hangs about the grooves of the arches in the ceiling. 
The marble pillars are to be polished in a superior manner, and 
the entire wood-work is to be stained dark and polished. Above 
twenty thousand persons must have visited this building by 
Benchers’ orders since it opened in November last, including 
the greater part of the Royal Family and nobility. ‘Lhe whole 
cost of the repairs, it is said, exceeds 70,0007. 

On Tuesday the Duke of Wellington, accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, and a party, visited Deptford 
dockyard, for the purpose of inspecting her Majesty's yacht, 
which arrived from Chatham on Saturday, for the purpose of 
having her equipment completed, and to take in the furniture 
transferred from the Royal George yacht. The yacht is or- 
dered to be ready for her Majesty and_ Prince Albert on the 
15th inst., when it is understood her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert will take their deparcure for Walmer 
Castle, where they will remain ySossibly a month, taking an oc- 
casional cruise in the Channel. ‘The Black Eagle is getting 
ready very fast to accompany the Royal squadron, and has 
nearly 300 shipwrights at work on her. 

The first evening meeting of the British and Toreign Insti- 
tute, a new social and literary institution projected by Mr. 
Buckingham, took placeon Wednesday, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, for the purpose of hearing an inaugural lecture by 
that gentleman, “ On the pleasures and advantages of intel- 
lectual intercourse, and the peculiar adaptation of the insti- 
tute to provide the most agreeable modes of its enjoyment.” 
The Karl of Devon was in the chair. ‘Lhe large concert room 
was crowded, and much interest was manifested in the proceed- 
ings throughout. 

The National Society for promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Church has just cir- 
culated a paper on the subject of additional churches for the 
poorer classes, which it was expected would have been provided 
by the Factories Education Bill. Amongst the subscribers to 
this benevolent scheme are the following: — Her Majesty the 
Queen, 10007. ; his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 500l. ; her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, 500/. ; the Duke of Northumber- 
land 1C00/.; the Duke of Portland, 1000/. ; Sir Robert Peel, 
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10002. ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 5002. ; the Archbishop 
of York, 500/. ; the Bishop of London, 500/. ; the Earl of Har- 
rowby, 500/.; the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 500/.; the 
Duke of Buccleuch, 5002. ; Lord Francis Egerton, 5001 ; the 
Hon Sidney Herbert, 500/.; Mr. Abel Smith, M.P., 5004 ; 
Mr. Holford, 5001, &c. The total amount at present sub- 
scribed is nearly 33,000/. 


NOTICE. 

Orders are received for the PicrortaL Times by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders in the United Kingdom Persons residing at inconvenient 
distances from any Bookseller or Newsvender, can receive the PICTORIAL 
Times, free by post, regularly, from the Office, 135. Fleet Strect, by for- 
warding post-ollice orders for the amounts of their subscriptions, ad- 
dressed to the Publisher. 
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One Quarter . A : z is. 6d. 
Half Year . è . 13s. Od. 
Year . . . ° . . 1 6s. Od. 


Part 1V. of the PicTowaL Times, price 2s., was published on August 
l. Parts I., II., and NL, price 2s. Gd. each, are still on sale. Each Part 
contains nearly 200 Engravings, besides 89 closely-printed pages of in- 
teresting information, stitched in a rich arabesque cover, an forms an 
elegant acquisition for the drawing-room. 

Subscribers may obtain, through the Agents that supply them, orna- 
mental cloth folios, for preserving the Weekly Numbers. 


Lonpon, Sarurpay, AUGUST 5. 1843. 


THE “ PEACE CONVENTION” IN FRANCE. 

Tur Deputies of the Peace Convention have had an audience 
of Lours PHILIPPE. His Majesty, who is one of the most 
accomplished actors that ever wore a crown, received the 
Deputation with smiles and cordiality, protesting that he had 
nothing at heart so dear as a love of peace. Laurels were 
naught; there was nothing like the olive! “ Peace,” said 
his Majesty, “ is what we all want. War now costs too much 
to be often waged; and I trust the day is coming when we 
shall get rid of it entirely in the civilised world.” The bones 
of NapoLEON must have shaken at the monstrous speech, so 
derogatory to the genius of France — so traitorous to the 
glory of la grande nation, Shame and contempt must have 
fallen upon the faces of les vieux moustaches; the world was 
about to lapse into inevitable corruption, being no longer 
preserved by the antiseptic principle of saltpetre. The 
imperial eagle was cried down as a bird of carrion—the 
foulness of its appetites unredeemed by the magnificence of 
its thunder. The Gallic cock, divested of its spurs, was to 
become a mere domestic bird, and fatten in the farm-yard! 

Be calm, ye veterans ; have patience, young France. Can 
ye not perceive that the Citizen King is merely bestowing 
the civility of empty speech upon the unsuspecting foreigner ? 
What if Lovis PuiLIrpe protest against the iniquity of war, 
seeing that it costs too much money — that it is too great a 
luxury to be indulged in often—is not the protestation so 
much kingly air? No more; for at the very time that his 
Majesty condemns bloodshed, does he not rejoice in the 
African laurels of his son the DUKE p’AUMALE, recently 
raised by his gladdened father to the rank of lieutenant- 
general? Louis Purirpe holds up both his hands against 
military carnage, at the very time that the unoffending Arab 
is gored by French bayonets. He condemns slaughter, and 
his; parks of artillery blow to atoms the rightful owners 
of newly-filched Algeria. His Majesty, during the inter- 
view with the Deputation, volunteered an approyal of inter- 
national arbitration ; it was a so much nobler, so much more 
rational principle than that of brute power. Why does not 
Lovis Puqi1rre submit the small dispute between himself 
and ABDEL KADIR to the arbitrament of brother monarchs, 
though to the loss of future laurels by his son, and future 
victories to be painted by Horace VERNET? 

It has been calculated that the possession of Algeria has 
every year cost France ten thousand Frenchmen! Surely, 
the laurel is a slow-growing, stubborn, costly plant, when, 
after so much manure — so much “ bone-dust” expended — 
the sprig is yet so small, so very little! Ten thousand 
Frenchmen are every year torn from their weeping country 
to cut Arab throats — burn Arab farms, and Arab corn- 
crops —in fact, to commit every wickedness, every abowi- 
nation comprised in the foul vocabulary of glory ; and all— 
all to achieve what Louis Putiirre, with a most grave 
face, most silvery speech, declares he most condemns. If 
genuine acting, as it is said, have left the boards, may it not 
have taken refuge in a palace ? 

We have no doubt that Lours Puimirre is a lover of 
peace, as Mr. Barrincron may occasionally have been a 
lover of honesty ; that is, for just the time it may serve his 
Witness his Majesty’s policy in Spain. Has not that 
been most pacific? “ Gold,” it has been finely said, “ Gold 
is the old man’s sword;” and this weapon, not cold stecl, 
Louis PHILIPPE has of late wielded in Spain with the arm 
ofa SCANDERBERG. How dexterously has he cut all ties 
asunder! How triumphantly has he severed the nation from 
the Regent and the constitution! And the “ old man’s” 
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valorous chivalry brought toan end, with what serene smiles 
of gratulation he hies to the Rue des Courcelles, to carry 
the news to the ex-Queen of Spain, the mother-in-law elect 
of young D’AumALE! 

Whatever may be said of Lours Purzirre’s blood-letting 
propensities in Africa, in Europe he is a most perfect man 
of peace. If he be compelled — hard compulsion ! — to hold 
in one hand the sword towards Algeria, does he not with the 
other present a purse to Spain? It is not Ais fault if ABDEL 
Kanir’s people will not be bought (the stiff-necked infidels !) 
— the King is ready for a fair pennyworth of peace. But 
they will not sell, and so must be slaughtered. The Spaniard 
— the proud hidalgo !— knows better the value of a money- 
bargain. 

Louis PurLIere’s civility to the Peace Convention is a 
matter of mere courtly politeness. Had the Convention 
waited upon him to exhibit a new patent toothpick, his Ma- 
jesty would have been equally courteous. Nevertheless, it 
is our conviction that military glory is every day losing 
caste in France, from the increasing commercial wealth of the 
country, and those quiet calculations which commerce in- 
evitably suggests. ee War costs too much,” says Lours 
Pwiippr, and the middling classes of France, thrusting their 
hands in their pockets, admit the truthfulness of the axiom. 
And then there are other and better influences at work. On 
Tuesday, the mayor and authorities of Boulogne were in- 
vited to dine by the corporation at Folkestone, to celebrate 
the establishment of a line of steamers, that, in co-operation 
with the railway, will bring London and France within six 
hours of each other. Such meetings for such purposes 
are most fatal to all future hopes of privateering ! 

Sh Nett eo Fo 
ASSAULTS ON THE PERSON. — THE “ LAW.” 

We believe it is unnecessary to remind our readers that 
we have frequently condemned police magistrates for what, 
in common with the highest of our contemporaries, we have 
deemed a gross dereliction of their duty, inasmuch as it ap- 
peared to us they made those offences merely chargeable 
upon the purse which in every instance ought to be punish- 
able by imprisonment and hard labour of the person. Itis a 
part of the principle which makes men acknowledge wealth 
as the highest attribute, to look upon every crime as venjal 
which can be expiated by money. A man pays for what 
he has; the police magistrate, in a manner, writes him a 
receipt, and there’s an end. A man bruises, wounds, all but 
mutilates, a poor helpless parish girl. Well, it is very 
shameful, very wicked indeed; but he can afford it; or if 
not, he somehow gets the money to pay for it: and though 
it may have been very extravagant in him to have indulged 
in this luxury, in the same way as it might be equally reek- 
less in another man to wear diamond shirt-studs, neverthe- 
less he has paid for the commodity ; and it is, at the best, 
impertinence in his neighbour to question his right to it. 

It now appears that what our brethren and ourselves have 
censured as foolish, nay, wicked, on the part of police ma- 
gistrates, is not chargeable upon them, but upon the law 
they are sworn to administer. A few days ago a hapless 
child, named Rebecca TAYLOR, was brought to Worship 
Street, to charge her master, John Woods, arich livery-stable 
keeper of Blackwall, with acts of the grossest, most inhuman 
cruelty. The man was fined five pounds by Mr. Broucu- 
ton. Five pounds! Of course, immediately paid, and the 
offender departed to the luxury of his country-house, and 
the softening influences of country scenes. The “ Times” 
was loudly indignant at the punishment; and we ourselves 
had taken our feeble pen to denounce, as again and again we 
have done, what we considered the injustice of the magis- 
terial sentence. 

Mr. Brovauton has, however, disarmed the press so far 
as he is answerable for the circumstance. We apologise to 
him for our “ hard thoughts,” and lose no time in showing 
where the wrong lies ; not in the magistrate, but in the law, 
Mr. Brovuauron, in answer to the strictures made upon 
him in the “ Times,” says — 


The fact of the matter is, that I had no power to send the 
man to prison in the summary way indicated; l cannot impri- 
son any man in such circumstances without a penalty; and if 
he pays that penalty, there my power ends. fad the assault 
been committed on a police constable, the case would have been 
different ; for there, upon satisfactory proof of the assault, I 
could have immediately sent the offender to gaol, as 1 am 
authorised to do by the Metropolitan Police Act; but in this 
case I could not. 

` ” : 

Thus, “ A 42,” or any man wearing a blue government 
coat duly lettered and numbered at the collar, is “ hedged 
about ” by the divinity of the Jaw, that holds his police ana- 
tomy sacred, not to be smitten or bruised under pain of in- 
evitable imprisonment, no money being available for the 
“settlement” of the assault. It is, no doubt, proper that 
the police should be respected, the said “ A 42” being, as 
avowed by the judges and the constitution of the country, 
the representative of her Majesty, albeit employed in no 
more dignified function than in warning an obstinate apple- 
woman from the pavement ; nevertheless the same beautiful 
fiction calls her Majesty our common mother. The seven- 
and-twenty millions of us are all her children, that is, by 
Magna Charta and a thousand Acts of Parliament; and all 
we ask is, that our favoured brother, our lucky relation in 
blue coat and numbered collar, should not be made the pet, 
the spoilt child of the family, by rejoicing in privileges de 
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nied to the rest of his kindred. Jenxtys, for instance, is 
not a policeman; yet ought any man to beat the said JEN- 
KINS simply because it pleases him, and he can—afford it? 

We ask, in the words of our great oracle, ie Hath not 
Jenkins eyes? hath not Jenxrns hands, organs, dimensions, 
Senses, affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons as a policeman is?” Wherefore, then, 
Should it be a matter of the purse to knock down, knock 
Out the teeth of JENKINS —bruise, maim, outrage his ana- 
tomy, when a finger laid upon a policeman shall send the 
offender to limbo and the tread-mill, with no remedy? We 
pray the law, in its amended wisdom, to think us all 
policemen. 

There is, however, another part of Mr. Brovcuron’s 
eloquent and feeling defence — for it is so—that demands 
grave thought and instant remedy. The magistrate says, 
had he sent Jons Woops to take his trial at the sessions, he, 
Mr. BrovcuTon, or the officer, must have paid the ex- 
pences; as he observes— “a great inducement to justice ;” 
for “ this is not like a Crown prosecution; there is no pub- 
lic prosecutor here, as there ought to be in cases of this 
description.” 

Mr. BrovcnTon gave a further illustration of the present 
defective state of the law, by narrating the history of a 
late case, 


A case of a similar description to this occurred very lately at 
this court, exceeding this in cruelty, I think ; but at all events a 
Parallel case, in which a father had been in the constant prac- 
tice of chaining his child, a little boy nine or ten years of age, 
down to the floor for weeks together, stinting him of his food, 
and practising other cruelties upon him, It was a truly shock- 
ing case, and I was so anxious the unnatural parent should be 
punished, that I sent Rowland, the summoning officer, to the 
parish authorities of Bethnal Green, in which parish the offence 
Was committed, to induce them to prosecute; but Mr. Christey, 
their relieving-overseer, waited on me the next day, and told 
me that he had submitted the case to the board, and that they 
had desired him to state that they could not prosecute, as they 
had no funds to apply to such a purpose. I made some stringent 
remarks, I recollect, upon that refusal, and expressed my opi- 
nion that this was the only country in the civilised world where 
People in authority refused to throw the shield of protection 
Over injured innocence. Parishes used formerly to prosecute 
in these cases, but they will not do so now, for they cannot get 
their accounts passed by the Poor Law auditors with such an item 
in them, and they therefore refuse to do it. 


The inference to be drawn from this is, that pauper 
children, like tom-tits and sparrows, are not worth “ pre- 
serving” by the law. Cruelty may sport with them; there 
are no “funds” — the Poor Law allows no money to protect 
them. <A little while since, a man was sent to prison for 
two months for plucking some feathers out of a pheasant’s 
tail gs the bird flew across him from a hedge; it was well 
for the pheasant that it was not a pauper boy! 

Mr. Brovucuton, however, in the case of the boy, deter- 
Mined to have his wronger punished; hence induced the 
clerk of the peace “to forego his fees.” (Think of that, 
even-handed Justice! you cannot use your balance unless 
clerk of the peace permit you to do so by sometimes “ fore- 
going his fees !”) 

That gentleman (says Mr. BROUGHTON) 


Agreed to forego his own fees, to pay his clerks for preparing 
the indictment, and to bear the expense of the necessary parch- 
Ments out of his own pocket. Well, I thought it must be right 
hoy; but not so. Rowland, a principal witness in the case, 
hot seeing the child in court on the morning of the trial, 
guessed there was something wrong, and ran back to the work- 
house to see if he had left for the court. On entering one of 
the wards, he saw the boy there, and while speaking to him, 
thought he saw something in his hand; he inquired what it 
Was, and the boy very coolly unfolded a piece of paper, and 
after turning it about in all directions, as though he were trying 
to solve a riddle, delivered the puzzling document to the officer, 
Who, on inspecting it, absolutely found that it was the notice of 
trial; for the father, in order to conform to the Jaw, but in fact 
to make a complete farce of it, had, incredible as it may ap- 
Pear, actually served the notice of trial upon the child — this 
mere infant being the prosecutor on his own behalf, as no one else 
would take it up! So that, but for the activity and presence of 
Mind of the officer, this man, who had been guilty of these 
Manifold cruelties, would have escaped completely scathless. 

adduce this case only as an illustration of the defectiveness 
of the law, but 1 could state several others of a similar descrip- 
tion, and equally apposite. 


As we have more than once believed it to be our duty to 
Censure Mr. Broucuron for what we conceived to be an 
Unjust and foolish administration of the law, we have thought 
it an equal duty to him and ourselves to afford him this op- 
Portunity of self-defence. We are glad to hear from him 
that many “members of Parliament,” hitherto participating 
Strangely enough in the general ignorance, have been in- 
Structed by Mr. Brovauroy, and are resolved to undertake 
an improvement of the statute, which, we trust, shall raise 
us all to the brevet rank of policemen. But this remedy 
-Cannot be brought about during the present session, for the 
last accounts from “our own reporter” tell us that “ the 
grouse” are very strong upon the wing. 

—<> Ss > 
THE LAW OF LIBEL. 

We may congratulate the country that the Bill, as it 
Might be named, for the better protection of the reputation 
Of all men from the loathsome attacks of the mercenary 
slanderer, has passed the House of Lords. There can be 
no fear, even at the present time of the session, of its being 
left among the good things “undone” by the Commons. 
Hence, the trade of newspaper libeller is rendered somewhat 
More perilous than it has been; inasmuch as the tradesman 
in « lying, slandering, and evil-speaking” is very properly 
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placed in the same category as the thief and pickpocket, and 
may expiate his attempted robbery by pen and ink upon 
the revolving tread-wheel. The measure, though late, is 
welcome. There have been times when it was more loudly 
called for by outraged society; for now the dealers in 
poisoned ink, like old adders, have almost outlived their 
venom. They are comparatively harmless in the very con- 
tempt of men. Nevertheless, an incident of the present 
week shows the necessity of crushing the dying reptile ; 
and we are happy that Lorn Brovauam has struck his iron 
heel upon it. The case we allude to is that of a man, ex- 
amined at Marylebone, charged with sending letters—(what 
things for a creature with a human heart in him to fabri- 
eate!)— to a young lady, of spotless reputation, for the 
purpose of extorting money. (The fellow will be just in 
time to take “earnest” of Lorn Brovcuawm’s Act.) In one 
of these atrocious epistles he says, “the editor of the 
‘ Satirist’ newspaper would gladly purchase a secret so well 
authenticated as mine is.” It is thus the “Satirist” has 
been held, like the highwayman’s pistol, at the breast of the 
helpless —“ Money; or, what is dearer to you than life, 
your reputation.” 

Nevertheless, he who presents the weapon is not the only 
guilty party, but he who helps to load it—namely, he who 
subscribes to it. 
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(From our last week’s latest edition. ) 


In the House of Loxps, on Friday, the Royal assent was 
given by commission to several Bills; and, after some unim- 
portant business, the House adjourned, 

In the Houser of Commons, Mr. Brignr took his seat. He 
was introduced by Mr. Brotuerton and Dr. Bowrtna.—Mr. 
Guavstone intimated that the Government did not wish this 
Session further to discuss the Slave Bill. — Lorp Joun Rous- 
SELL then rose, and spoke at great length on the present state 
of public affairs. The utmost danger threatened the nation from 
the stand-still policy of the ministers, — Sır Ronenr PEEL 
justified the proceedings of his Government, and stated that 
within the last six months there had been indications of im- 
provements in some great branches of commerce, viz. in the 
woollen and cotton manufacture. ‘The cotton manufacture 
had increased from 152,000,000 of yards to 253,000,000. It was 
not a part of the policy of her Majesty's Government this year 
to disturb the corn law of last year. `'ihe Canada Corn ‘Bill 
was introduced in fulfilment of the engagements with Canada. 
As to the financial state of the country, no doubt there was a 
deficiency between the revenue and expenditure; butit was be- 
cause the whole sum which the income tax was expected to 
produce had not been received. The time had not yet arrived 
when the House could express a just opinion on the effect of 
the tariff. His conviction was that the time had arrived for 
imposing a property tax. As to Ireland, Ministers had already 
declared their intention as to the maintenance of the union, and 
the course te be pursued towards that country, and he believed 
it had met with general approbation. — After remarks from 
Lory Howick, Mr. Hume, Lorn Paumerston, Lorn STAN- 
LEY, and others, the Committee of Supply was adjourned till 
Wednesday next. 
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JS MURDER ON THE HIGH SRAS.— BLOWING- 

see cre oF THE DIANA SOUTIL Sha RAS- BLOWING 
Seldom has it fallen to our painful duty to record a more 
diabolical and atrocicus occurrence than that of the total loss 
of the Diana South Sea whaling ship belonging to the port of 
London, which, whilst on her homeward passage from the 
South Seas, was wilfully blown up, Occasioning the death of 
one of the crew, and severely injuring eight others, for the 
purpose, there is every reason to believe, of destroying every 
soul on board, except the villain himself, thereby forcibly 
taking possession of the vessel and her cargo. The Diana has 
for several years been engaged in®the South Sea fishery; she 
was a very fine vessel, about 600 tons burthen, and was the 
property of Messrs, Bennett and Co., the extensive South Sea 
owners at Rotherhithe, near the entrance of the Thames Tun- 
nel. It appears that she left London about three years ago, 
her crew consisting of Captain May, the commander, chief 
and second mates, steward, and about eighteen seamen, and 
two boys, who had a very favourable Passage out, and the ex- 
pedition proved exceedingly prosperous, not only to the owners 
but to the crew, who receive the more by the success tkey meet 
with, and at the commencement of the present season the 
Diana having reaped a good cargo, started on her homeward 
passage to England. Before proceeding further it is neces- 
sary to say that it was reported amongst the crew that the com- 
mander, Captain May, had been very fortunate in his private 
dealings during the outward passage, and had amassed a large 
sum of money. ‘This, it appears, excited the jealousy of one of 
the mates. During the home ward voyage up to her arrival at 
the island of Ascension, they had fayourable weather, but the 
subsequent six weeks was exceedingly boisterous, and they 
were more than once compelled to return to the above island 
for safety. In the course of this period the conduct of the se- 
cond mate was very suspicious, not only as regards his severity 
to the crew, who suftcred very great hardships, but his constant 
quarrels with the oflicers. W hilst they were making the third 
attempt to gain St. Helena, a circumstance occurred whieh again 
compelled them to put back, Owing to the finding of the lifeless 
body of Captain May in his cabin, whom, there is no doubt, fell 
from the hand ofa cowardly assassin. It occurred on or about the 
5th of April, in the after part of the day; the ship was under 
close-reefed topsails, the first mate being on deck in charge of the 
watch, and the captain below in his cabin. Suddenly those on 
deck were alarmed by the loud report of fire-arms, which pro- 
ceeded as if they were fired in the state cabin ; they immediately 
rushed down to the spot, and the chief mate was the frst to de- 
scend the staircase, and at the bottom, it is said, he met the 
second mate, who appeared much flurried, and on being ques- 
tioned what had taken place to cause the report, he replied, 
‘Nothing, I have heard no fire-arms ; you must be mistaken.” 
And then, as if recovering himself, added, “ I have not been in 
the cabin.” At this juncture one of the party entered the cabin 
and discovered the corpse of their late commander lying on the 
floor weltering in his blood, and, upon a subsequent examina- 
tion, it was found that he had been shot through the head, and 
a pistol, evidently the weapon which had caused the injury, was 
found in one corner of the cabin, between six and seven feet 
from the body, lying on the ground. What further took place 
respecting the captain’s fate we are at present unable to state; 
suffice it to say that before the arrival of the vessel again at 
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Ascension, the body was committed to the deep. She again 
sailed, and reached St. Helena in safety, when the authorities 
there were informed of the circumstances connected with the 


mysterious death of Captain May, and the depositions of several 
of the crew were taken by the vice-consul; The Diana was 
ordered to sail from St. Helenaon Wednesday, the 26th of that 
month, and it was only a few hours previous to the time ap- 
pointed that the powder-magazine blew up. Most of the crew 
at the moment were standing on the after part of the deck, and 
the steward was seated on a chair near the companion ladder. 
The first alarm they received was by a small volume of white 
smoke issuing from the fore part of the ship; but in the next 
moment a most terrific explosion took place, that portion of the 
deck where they were standing being completely blown out, 
and many of them thrown overboard. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the chief portion of them were exposed to the full 
violence of the explosion, and descended amongst the burn- 
Ing fragments of the wreck. ‘The scene is described as one 
of a most awful character: the ship was enveloped in a dense 
mass of smoke, and seemed at a distance in flames, while pieces 
of her were seen to be thrown to a considerable altitude; there 
being several vessels lying at anchor within a short distance of 
the spot, numerous boats were directly put off to the assistance 
of the vessel; they boarded her, and by the prompt and in- 
defatigable measures adopted the flames were soon suppressed. 
The sufferers, one by one, were extricated from the shattered 
timbers of the vessel, greatly disfigured and burnt. The re- 
mains of the poor steward was subsequently discovered shock- 
ingly mutilated, and by an order issued in the course of the 
day by the officials of St. Helena, it was conveyed on shore for 
the purpose of undergoing the ordeal of a coroner’s inquest, 
which soon afterwards was held, the jury consisting of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the island. © The inquiry occupied 
five whole days, and excited the most intense interest; the 
evidence entered upon was extremely voluminous, in the course 
of which it was clearly shown that the explosion had been 
caused by the wilful explosion of the powder-magazine ; for on 
the vessel undergoing an inspection by the oflicers attached ta 
H. M. S. Grecian, it was found that a train had been laid from 
the magazine to the forecastle, from the latter place of which 
it had been set fire to. It was stated that there was several 
hundred weight of powder, most of which was packed in barrels 
lined with copper, clearly showing that the preparation for the 
explosion must have taken some time, for it all had exploded. 
The Jury, after a mature deliberation, returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against some person or persons unknown. 
Throughout strong suspicions were entertained of the second 
mate s guilt, and the jury, at the conclusion of the inquiry, 
expressed themselves io that effect; they having every reason 
to believe that he was the party who fired the train, he having 
the murderous intention of destroying the whole of the crew in 
order to possess himself of the captain’s wealth and what he 
could pick up of the cargo: but for want of evidence he escaped 
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The Biskop of Worcester has consecrated the new chapel of 
ease at Victoria Spa, near Stratford-on- Avon. — The Quadrant 
and its immediate neighbourhood is remarkable for the great 
number of historical names which appear over the doors of the 
different tradesmen. We find the names of poets, painters, 
warriors, &c. rejoiced in by men milliners, tailors, shoemakers, 
and drapers. ‘there is a Prior, a shoemaker; Spenser, a tailor 
and draper; Pope, a staymaker; Savage, a paper-stainer; then 
there is Morland and Hogarth — the first an apothecary, the 
other a printseller. Of the warriors’ names in Regent Street, 
we find Wolfe, Wade, and Burgoyne, tailors. Even the law 
lords’ names are not held sacred, for a staymaker ip the 
Quadrant rejoices in the name of the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench — Denman. — T'he fair authoress 
of the comedy at the Haymarket, Lady Emmeline Charlotte 
Elizabeth Wortley, is daughter of the Duke of Rutland, and 
is married to Charles, the second son of Lord Wharncliffe, 
President of the Council. — Upwards of 200 men (chiefl 
from Westmeath) assembled on Sunday last to cut turf for the 
convicted Ribbonman, Ryan, near Ballymahon, now in jail. — 
A contract has been entered into by two influential firms — 
one in London, the other at Liverpool— to convey out 5000 
poor emigrants to Australia, — In the county of” Cornwall 
there are 370,000 inhabitants, 10,000 of whom are miners, and 
70,COO teetotallers; and of this large body there were but five 
prisoners for trial at the last assizes !— ‘The Bishop of Wor- 
cester has just completed a course of confirmations in the War- 
wickshire portion of his diocese. The Right Rev. Prelate 
confirmed 1644 males, and 1092 females, — Un Wednesday a 
fancy fair, in celebration of Nelson’s victory at the Nile, was 
held in behalf of the Shipwrecked Fishermen’s Society, at Grays, 
in the county of Essex. — The latest accounts from Holy 
Island state that the work of weighing the Pegasus was going 
on, but only with faint hope of success. ‘The quarter deck and 
cabin floor of the ship, and various articles on them, had come 
to the surface. —'The Master General of the Ordnance has 
determined upon making an alteration in the dress of the 
Royal Foot Artillery. — In consequence of the number of 
persons who have been anxious to view the Cartoons in West- 
minster Hall, the Commissioners of Woods and Forests have 
given orders for the exhibition, which it was intended to close 
on Saturday last, to be kept open to the public for another fort- 
night, and if necessary for three weeks, 
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Her Majesty and Prince Albert, with the royal children, 
and accompanied by the Queen’s illustrious relatives from 
Germany, left Buckingham Palace for Windsor on ‘Thursday. 

The Colliers have had a large meeting on Kersall Moor, at 
which they threatened to strike, 

Some loyal Welshmen have presented the infant Prince with 
a Welsh harp. It is in the ancient and picturesque form of 
the national instrument of the Principality, stands about six 
feet high, is elaborately carved in solid wood, the base of the 
pillar is supported by the leek, the emblem of Wales, entwined 
with misletoe and oak leaves, a wreath of oak leaves goes up 
the pillar, which terminates in the Prince of Wales's plume, 
supported by sprays of oak, from which depend three labels, on 
which are carved in antique characters, “ Albert, Tywysawc 
Cymru” (or Albert, Prince of Wales). On the side of the 
comb of the harp is likewise carved in old characters the fol- 
lowing line from one of the Welsh bards, “ Iaith enaid ar ei 
thannau ” (the language of the soul is on its Strings). On the 
sounding board are emblazoned the arms of Wales, four lions 
passant, or, and gules counterchanged, with the red dragon of 
Wales supporting the shield, and the coronet and plume of the 
Prince of Wales, 
= In consequence of the difficulties which presented themselves 
in the attempts to obtain a supply of water on the premises of 
the new royal gardens at Frogmore, the Commissioners of 
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Woods and forests have determined erecting an enormous tank 


in the private gardens at Windsor Castle, to communicate by 
means of iron pipes with Frogmore House and Gardens, the 
private gardens at Windsor Castle being upwards of forty feet 
above the ievel of Frogmore. This tank is 100 feet long, 10 
feet wide, and 7 feet in depth. 
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ELEVATION OF THE CENTRE ARCHES OF WATERLOO BRIDGE SHEWING THE GALLERY AND CONSERVATORY ABOVE. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

Our readers have now before them engraved copies of some 
drawings illustrating a proposed change, of novel and some- 
what startling character, in the finest of our metropolitan 
bridges. The designs have been submitted to Prince Albert 
and other persons of taste and influence, and there is every 
probability of the plan being realised. The first sketch re- 
presents the elevation of a structure proposed and designed by 
Mr. Thomas Mosley, civil engineer, Bristol, to be erected over 
the whole length and breadth 
of Waterloo Bridge, constitu- 
ting a room or gallery, di- 
vided into suitable compart- 
ments, 1240 feet long, and 42 
feet wide, with an uninter- 
rupted promenade in the mid- 
dle of the room, 12 to 15 feet 
wide, the whole length of the 
building. It is also proposed = 


European Universal Gallery. It is understood that Mr. Mos- 
ley has arranged with an eminent London architect for another 
design, varying the style of architecture so as to harmonise in 
a still higher degree with the present elegant structure. 

The foregoing description is in the words of the projector, 
and we preferred giving it in that shape to enlargingin any way 
upon the plan he proposes. ‘The undertaking is an extensive 
one; but as the bridge has hitherto, in a monetary point of 
view, been a failure, it is more than probable that the projected 
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proposed entrance to the bridge; while the lower design repre- 
sents the entire length of the structure. 
— 


THE LATE MR. ELTON. 

The success which has attended the exertions of the friends 
of the late Mr. Elton in their endeavour to raise a fund for the 
support of his seven orphan children must be most encourag- 
ing. ‘The Queen has liberally contributed, and her noble ex- 
ample has been followed by several of the nobility. ‘To Mr. 

Elton’s professional friends 

too much praise cannot be 

awarded for the universal phi- 

lanthropy exhibited by them 

upon this most painful occa- 

sion. At the Haymarket, 

Princess’s, and Surrey thea- 

tres, benefits have been given 

during the past week; and 

=n from the managers to the 
= call-boys the exertions of all 


to construct a conservatory 


over the room, extending the 


length of the three centre 
arches, about 400 feet long, 
42 feet wide, and from 12 to 
15 feet high, with plate glass 
fronts, and a promenading 
room at each end 18 feet by 
42. The part of the room 
over the 3-side or end arches, 
is proposed to be lighted 
by skylights, consequently the 
apparent windows in that por- 
tion of the building are blank, 
whilst those under the con- 
servatory will be glazed with 
plate glass. The fabric will 


be supported either entirely 
by cast iron pillars and arches, 
or by a combination of stone 
and iron, namely, those on 
the outside may be granite, 
and the interior row near the 
edge of the pavement or foot- 
way be of hollow cast iron, so 
that the building is intended 
to rest on four rowsof pillars. 
The whole structure above 
the arches to be composed of 
wrought iron framing, with 
proper diagonal stays and ties. 
The beams and joists to sup- 
port the floor and roof, to be 
also drawn wrought iron, and 
the flooring is proposed to be 
a species of tessellated pave- 
ment. The exterior and in- 
terior of the building to be 
covered or coated with fire- 
proof cement, so as to pro- 
duce the appearance and du- 
rability of stone, with perfect 
safety from the accident of | 
destruction by fire. For security against the effect of wind, 
it is proposed to employ numerous strong wrought iron bolts 
to pass through the hollow iron pillars into, and in some places 
through, the masonry of the bridge, firmly keyed to cast iron 
plates in the foundation, and at the under part of the massive 
arches, The room or gallery is proposed to be appropriated 
to the exhibition and sale of works of art, science, and liter- 
ture, from all parts of the world, and to be denominated the 
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have been given gratuitously. 


Mr. Murray, of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, contributes by 
subscriptions, and the proceeds 
of his theatre, a sum much 
above two hundred pounds; 
The committee entertain san- 
guine hopes that, by the con- 
tinuance of such demonstra- 
tions of sympathy, to provide 
the means of educating and 
supporting the seven father- 
less and motherless children 
of a most deserving but un- 
fortunate man. At the con- 


ENTRANCE TO THE EUROPEAN GALLERY. 


changes will be made, since the rent of the proposed arcade 
would be a source of permanent revenue. Our readers, we 


feel confident, will award us the praise we deserve for being the 
first to place, in a pictorial form, so important a project before 
the public. 

The engraving at the head of the page represents the 
central arches of the bridge over which the proposed con- 
servatory would be erected, 


The next illustration displays the 


clusion of the first piece, at 
the Haymarket on Monday 
night; Mrs, Warner delivered, 
with great feeling, the follow- 
ing address (written by Mr. 
Vhomas Tood)— 

“Tush ! not a sound ! no whisper ! 


no demur ! 

No restless motion! no intrusive 
stir! 

But with staid presence, and a 
quiet breath, 

One solemn moment dedicate to 
death ! 

For now no fancied miseries bc- 
speak 

The panting bosom and the wetted 
cheek ; 

No fabled tempest, or dramatic 
wreck, 

Nor royal sire washed from the 
mimic deck, 

And dirged by sea nymphs in his 
briny grave :— 

Alas ! deep, deep, beneath the sul- 
len wave — 

His beart, once warm and throb- 
bing as your own, 

Now cold and senseless as the 
shingle-stone ! 

His lips — so eloquent ! — choked 
up with sand ! 

The bright eye glazed, and the impressive hand 

Idly entangled in the ocean wecd — 

Full fathom five A Farner lies, indeed ! 

Yes, where the foaming bil'ows roam the while, 

Around the rocky Ferns an l Hcly Isle, 

Deaf to their roar, as to the dear applause 

That greets deserving in the dran a’s cause, — 

Blind to the horrors that appl the bold, — 

Yo all he hoped or fear’d, or priz’d of old— 

To love —and love’s deep agony —a-cold ! 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE WITH THE PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT, 
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He who could move the passions —mov’d by 
none, : P 
Drifts, an unconscious corse !— poor Elton’s 
race is run. 
“ Sigh for the dead ! Yet not alone for him, 
O’er whom the cormorant and gannet swim ! 
Weep for the dead ! yet do not merely weep 
For him who slumbers in the oozy deep ! 
But, like Grace Darling, in her little boat, 
Stretch forth a saving hand to those that float, — 
The Orphan Seven! so prematurely hurl’d 
Amidst the surges of this stormy world; 
And struggling — save your pity take their part— 
With breakers huge enough to break the heart ! 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CEMETERY. 
The proposed new Roman Catholic 
Cemetery is situated in the Commercial 
Road East. A few days ago it was so- 
lemnly consecrated by Dr. Griffiths, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop in London, and 
he was attended by several priests. The 
cemetery does not include more than two 
acres; and it is stated that the purchase 
money was 3000}. Upon a portion of 
the ground a new chapel is to be erected, 
similarin size and structure to that which 
is now in progress in St. George’s Fields. 
During the past week some hundreds of 
thousands have flocked to the new ceme- 
tery, on account of its being the place 
selected for the administration of the 
teetotal pledge by Father Mathew. A 
platform, with the usual banners, tents, 
Stalls, &c. were prepared for the occasion. 
as elsewhere described. 
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MEMOIR OF FATHER MATHEW. 

The Rev. Theobald Mathew was born 
on the 10th of October, 1790, at Thomas- 
town, near Cashel, in the county of Tip- 
perary. His father was left an orphan at 
an early age, and was taken under the 
care and patronage of his uncle, Ma- 
jor-General Mathew, of Thomastown. 
Father Mathew’s mother was daughtcr 
of George Whyte, of Cappa- Whyte, Tip- 
perary, who was married to the niece of 
the celebrated General Mathew, of whom 
honourable mention is made by Sheridan 
in his life of Dean Swift. Mr. Mathew 
lost his parents at an early period of life, 
and was then adopted by Lady Elizabeth 
Mathew. About the age of thirteen, he 
was sent to the lay academy of Kilkenny, 
and after remaining there seven years, 
he was sent to Maynooth, to pursue his 
ecclesiastical studies. After some time, stimulated by 
the example of two old Capuchin friars of Kilkenny, 
he joined their order. On’ Easter Saturday, in the 
year 1814, he was ordained Roman Catholic priest, and 
soon after proceeded to Cork. In the discharge of his 
ministerial duties he has ever been zealous and untir- 
ing. He has made the poor and the deserted the ob- 
jects of his special care, and the more wealthy classes 
place full confidence in his integrity. As a witness to, 
and the executor of wills, he has had a large portion of 
the wealth of Cork pass through his hands. With the 
management of all the public charities there he is more 
or less connected, and the time he was long able to de- 
vote to meetings of committees, &c., was the astonish- 
ment of every one. By his exertions, and almost en- 
tirely at his own expense, he has erected a beautiful 
Roman Catholic chapel in Cork; and he has also es- 
tablished there a cemetery, whichis one of great beauty. 
It was formerly the botanical gardens ; many beautiful 
pieces of statuary ornament it; and amongst the choice 
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TEMPERANCE MEDAL. 


flowers which adorn the grounds, is fre- 
quently seen the inscription, ‘* Pluck not 
the flowers, they are sacred to the dead.” 
In this cemetery those of the poor whose 
friends cannot pay are interred gratis; 
and the sums received from the friends 
of those who die more wealthy are de- 
voted by Mr. Mathew to charitable pur- 
poses. — Although frequently called the 
“ Apostle of Temperance,” the Rev. 
Mr. Mathew was not the ORIGINATOR of 
temperance societies. They were first 
formed in America; andthe Rev. George 
Carr established the first on this side the 
Atlantic in August, 1829, at New Ross. 
Shortly after, one was formed in Cork, 
and Mr. Mathew, from his great popu- 
larity, was invited to assist in carrying 
out the designs of the founders, who be- 
longed chiefly to the Society of Friends. 
At first there was but little progress 
made; but at length, and particularly in 
1838, the rapidity of the advancement of 
the temperance cause was astonishingly 
great. At this period, two days in each 
week were devoted by Mr. Mathew to 
administering the pledge. Day after day 
the streets of Cork were crowded with 
those who came to take the pledge. It 
seemed as if some mania had seized the 
people: it was a movement which none 
could doubt, and yet which few could 
understand. It took place without any 
preconcert; it. was not the result of any 
agitation; it did not take place in conse- 
quence of any special appeal. ‘The peo- 
ple came from all parts—from places 
near and from others at a great distance. 
They came unasked and unsolicited, and 
they braved every hardship, want, and 
fatigue to accomplish the journey. Up 
to the present time the number of the 
accessions to the teetotal ranks has been 
so great as to yield to no precedent. 

“ No one,” says Mrs. Hall, ‘ who sees 

Father Mathew, will hesitate to believe 
that he has been stimulated by pure bene- 
volence to the work he has undertaken. 
The expression of his countenance is 
peculiarly mild and gracious. His man- 
ner is persuasive to a degree, simple, and 
easy, and humble, without a shadow of 
affectation, and his voice is low and mu- 
sical—‘such as moves men.’ A man 
more naturally fitted to obtain influence 
over a people easily led and proverbially swayed by the 
affections, we have never encountered. No man has 
borne his honours more meekly; encountered opposi- 
tion with greater gentleness and forbearance, or dis- 
armed hostility by weapons better suited to a Christian. 
His age is about fifty, but he looks younger. His 
frame is strong, evidently calculated to endure great 
fatigue, and his aspect is that of established health. 
* * * He is somewhat above the middle size; and 
his features are handsome as well as expressive.” 

Father Mathew never interferes in politics, nor does 

he ever allow any reference to differences in religion. 
Upon his arrival in London he was invited as an ho- 
noured guest to the mansion of more than one noble- 
man; but all these invitations he declined, and fixed 
his abode at Hart’s Temperance Hotel in Aldersgate 
Street, resolved, as he was, to devote the whole of his 
time whilst. in the metropolis to the diffusion of his 
principles. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that most of the Rey. 
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Mr. Mathew’s relations, at the commencement of his crusade 
against spirituous liquors, derived large incomes from manu- 
facturing them. One of his brothers owned a distillery, the 
bare walls of which cost 30,0002. Mr. Mathew, however, de- 
clared that he felt the suppression of the use of spirits to be his 
duty, and that the claims of flesh and blood must not prevent 
him from the course he regarded as right. 
— co SO 
THE TEMPERANCE MEDAL, 

The medal is worn by most of the adherents of Father 
Mathew, and many millions of it have been sold or given 
away. The fact of its being sold, and 1s. being charged for it, 
has exposed the Rev. Mr. Mathew to the charge of making 
money by the sale of them. The rev. gentleman himself re- 
ferred to this charge in his speech on Tuesday last, a notice of 
which will be found in our report of that day’s proceedings. 

————— oca 
FATHER MATHEW IN LONDON. —GREAT MEETING OF 
THE TEETOTALLERS. 

On Monday a vast concourse of people assembled in the 
Commercial Road East, to hear and see the great apostle of 
temperance, the Rev. Theobald Mathew, who had announced 
his intention of administering the total abstinence pledge from 
all intoxicating drinks in the ground lately consecrated by a 
Roman Catholic Bishop, on the south side of the Commercial 
Road, opposite the George Inn. A temporary platform had 
been erected for the various persons who intended®to take part 
in the proceedings, and a few minutes before the arrival of 
Father Mathew it gave way with a loud crash, precipitating 
about fifty persons who were on it to the ground. ‘This acci- 
dent created great alarm, but fortunately no person was hurt, 
and the scaffold was soon put up again, and supported in a more 
substantial manner. At ten o’clock Father Mathew faced a 
metropolitan auditory for the first time. He was received with 
loud cheers, particularly by his countrymen, who assembled in 
great numbers. The Rev. Mr. Mathew is a gentleman about 
fifty years of age, of mild and expressive features. His unaf- 
fected manner and deportment, and the simplicity of his style 
when addressing his hearers, appeared to make a great impres- 
sion on every one. “Who could be off liking such a kind- 
hearted, good-humoured man,” was an exclamation uttered by 
many an Englishman in the crowd; and there was a sincerity 
about all his actions which spoke more to the feelings of his 
hearers than all the speeches, and their name was Legion, ut- 
tered throughout the day. He was surrounded by the leading 
members of the various temperance and teetotal societies in 
London, who wore silver medals suspended by ribands in front 
of their persons. Father Mathew also wore one of the temper- 
ance medals, The poles supporting the platform were deco- 
rated with flags and ‘banners bearing appropriate inscriptions. 
There were a number of gilt crosses and other insignia of the 
Roman Catholic religion somewhat ostentatiously paraded 
about the ground, and a number of young Lrish women were 
industriously collecting pence all day long towards the ex- 
penses of building a new Roman Catholic church intended to 
be erected on the site. ‘They asked every person on the ground 
for a penny, and when they obtained one, picked a hole in 
cards, with which they were provided, for the purpose of return- 
ing it to their priests, and proving that they had not misappro- 
priated any portion of the subscriptions. 

Father Mathew opened the proceedings by a short but ex- 
pressive prayer, and then delivered an address, which was lis- 
tened to with great attention, on the advantage of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks, and the evils of intemper- 
ance. ‘lhe first persons who presented themselves was a Ro- 
man Catholic fraternity called the Holy Guild, who came in 
procession to the ground bearing crosses. ‘The brothers and 
sisters of the fraternity, which has been established chiefly for 
charitable purposes, knelt down and repeated the words of the 
pledge after Father Mathew in a loud voice. He then de- 
scended from the platform, gave them his blessing, and after 
touching them ąll on the forehead, dismissed them. ‘The same 
ceremony was repeated about twelve or fourtegn times during 
the day. <A batch having been duly prepared by speeches from 
Earl Stanhope, Dr. Oxley, Mr. Whitaker, and others, and 
lastly by Father Mathew himself, knelt down and repeated the 
pledge after him, and after being touched by the Rev. Gentle- 
man, were requested to depart and make way for others, The 
police, under the direction of Inspector Rutt and Sergeant 
Parker of the K division, greatly facilitated the arrangements, 
and prevented much confusion. At twelve o’clock Earl Stan- 
hope arrived, and was loudly cheered by the people. At this 
time there were not less than 30,000 persons assembled, and the 
Commercial Road was nearly impassable. Earl Stanhope and 
Father Mathew shook hands, and the Noble Lord addressed 
the multitude for nearly an hour, and said he had been a tee- 
totaller for many years, and invited his hearers to follow his 
example. He declared his intention of publicly taking the 
pledge from Father Mathew, and warmly eulogised the Rev. 
Gentleman for his useful and patriotic exertions in Ireland, 
and expressed a fervent hope that his mission in England 
would be attended with similar results. Father Mathew then 
called upon those who were anxious to take the pledge with 
Earl Stanhope to come forward and do so. — A semicircle was 
formed, and 200 men and women knelt down and received the 
pledge. Earl Stanhope, who laboured under considerable agi- 
tation, was directly atterwards embraced by Father Mathew, 
who, in the enthusiasm of the moment, kissed his cheek. ‘The 
Noble Earl smiled and grasped Father Mathew’s hands, ex- 
claiming, “ God bless you, Sir.” ‘The delivery of speeches and 
the administering of the pledge was proceeded with until dusk, 
when Father Mathew left the ground, having previously an- 
nounced his intention of attending the same place for the same 
purpose every day during the week. He was treated with great 
respect by all persons. 

On Tuesday the people again assembled in immense num- 
bers, and great anxiety was manifested on their part both to 
hear and see the man who has produced such a great moral 
revolution in the sister kingdom among his own countrymen. 
The Rev. Mr. Moore, a Roman Catholic clergyman, of Vir- 
ginia Street chapel, the Rev. G. S. Smith, Earl Stanhope, Dr. 
Oxley, and other advocates of temperance were on the plat- 
form, and many ladies were also present. ‘There were a great 
many speeches made during the day. After the pledge had 
been administered to twelve batches of about 100 each, Earl 
Stanhope addressed the multitude in a long speech. ‘Ihe 
Noble Lord was very warmly cheered at the conclusion of his 
speech. When the cheering had subsided, Father Mathew 
addressed the multitude. In the course of his address he said 
a brother he dearly loved was the proprietor of a large distillery 
in Jreland, the bare walls of which cost 0,000/., and he was 
compelled to close it, and was almost ruined by the temperance 
movement in that country, and the pledge which the people had 
taken to abstain from intoxicating drinks. ‘The husband of his 
only sister, whom he also dearly loved, was a distiller, and be- 
came a bankrupt from the same cause. He was sorry to speak 
of these things, but when he was accused of being instigated to 
do what he had done to enrich himself, he felt compelled to 
deny the charge. It had been also intimated that he was 
making a large profit by the sale of medals; he never profited a 
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shilling, and never would. There were two hundred of them 
sold on Monday for a shilling each. The expenses of the day 
amounted to 15/., and the overplus, if any, would be devoted to 
the furtherance of the cause of total abstinence.. He concluded 
by exhorting the people to come forward and take the pledge. 
“ Come forward, my friends, Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
Scotchmen, and join in taking the pledge to abstain from that 
which has been the cause of so much crime and misery in this 
beloved country; come forward all of you, and kneel down; 
don’t be ashamed, my friends, to do it publicly; several ladies 
and gentlemen have condescended to take the pledge with you 
—come forward, my friends, and follow the example of that 
good nobleman, Earl Stanhope, who took the pledge with his 
more humble fellow-countrymen and countrywomen on this 
ground—come forward and take the pledge, and you will 
never have cause to regret it.” Upwards of 200 persons made 
their way through the crowd with the assistance of the police, 
and answered lather Mathew’s appeal by taking the pledge 
kneeling, in which they were joined by a number of well- 
dressed persons, who descended from the platform for that 


purpose. The proportion of English was greater than on 
Monday. On this day not less than 50,000 persons visited the 
cemetery. 


On Wednesday the Rev. Gentleman resumed his labours 
before an audience by no means diminished. Earl Stanhope 
again attended, and remained on the platform addressing the 
people, and exhorting them to take the pledge of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquors, for nearly four hours. He 
was very warmly greeted by the multitude, who, at his request, 
gave three times three cheers for Father Mathew. The Rev. 
Gentleman, who appeared quite overjoyed at his reccption, 
addressed the people on the evils of intemperance in a very 
effective manner, and related many anecdotes, some of a hu- 
morous, and others of a very tragical nature, which told well. 
He paid a high compliment to the London press for the fair- 
ness and candour with which it had reported his proceedings. 
The appeal made by Father Mathew was answered by more 
than 200 persons coming forward to take the pledge, among 
whom were several police constables of the H, K, and Thames 
divisions. ‘lhe eyes of Father Mathew glistened, his counte- 
nance beamed with delight, and he rubbed his hands in eestacies 
when he saw the people kneeling before him. “ My friends!” 
he exclaimed, “it is most gratifying to see this. I feel my 
heart warmed with delight; let me entreat of you to keep 
sacred the pledge you are about to take, and it will promote 
your temporal and spiritual welfare. My desire is to see you 
become good and loyal citizens, and useful members of society, 
which can only be effected, my good friends, by leading a sober 
and virtuous life, and totally abstaining from strong drinks, 
which has destroyed more victims than wars and famines ever 
did. You will never have cause to regret taking the pledge.” 
He then desired them to repeat the words of the pledge aloud 
after him as follows. —‘ I promise, with the Divine assistance, 
to abstain from all intoxicating liquors, and to prevent, as much 
as possible, by advice and example, intemperance in others.” 
Father Mathew then said, “ May God bless you all, and give 
you strength to keep the promise you have made. Keep kneel- 
ing until I come down and go round to invoke a blessing on all 
of you.” Father Mathew then descended from the scaffold and 
touched all those to whom he had administered the pledge. 
Many of them grasped his hands and invoked blessings on his 
head. ‘This scene was repeated not less than twenty-five times 
during the day. At the request of his countrymen, Father 
Mathew occasionally repeated the words of the pledge in the 
Irish language. Soldiers, sailors, mechanics, and their wives 
and children, professional men, and several ladies and gentle- 
men, were among those who took the pledge during the day. 
Mr. Clewer, a gentleman from Cumberland, after addressing 
the people with much force, took the pledge with seventy others 
at two o'clock, and he spoke again in the evening. ‘the fol- 
lowing gentlemen also addressed the meeting in the course of 
the day — Mr. Biscombe, the Rey. Mr. Moore, Mr. Harry, of 
the National Temperance Society; Mr. Tesre, of Preston; 
Mr. M‘Carthy, an American Professor; Mr. Humphrey; Mr. 
Buckle from Yorkshire; and several others. There was a 
marked improvement in the speeches, as well as the manner 
in which the business was conducted. The noisy itinerant 
ginger-beer vendors, who kept up a continual clamour on 
Monday and Tucsday, were not allowed to enter the ground, 
anu were compelled to sell their, wares outside. ‘The rain 
fell occasionally during the day, but the showers of the fa- 
vourite beverage of the teetotallers did not seem to diminish 
their ardour. Among those who took the pledge were many 
with black eyes and bruised faces, who appeared to have been 
recently making great sacrifices to Bacchus. They wero ex- 
horted by Earl Stanhope and Father Mathew not to quarrel 
with any one again, and not to violate the pledge, and they 
solemnly promised not to “make beasts of themselves” any 
more, At sunset the proceedings terminated for the day, and 
Father Mathew retired from the ground. 

eS Seen ee 
COMMISSION OF LUNACY. 

EXTRAORDINARY Case. — Davin Ocutertony Dyce 
Somnre. — On Monday a commission de lunatico inquirendo 
was opened before J. Barlow, Esq., and a special jury, to in- 
quire into the state of mind of David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, 
formerly of Sirhind, in the Upper Provinces of Bengal, and 
now of Hanover Lodge, Park Road, Regent's Park, in the 
drawing-room of which house the commission was held. The 
alleged lunatic was formerly elected member for the borough of 
Sudbury, but was unseated by petition. 

Mr. Calvert, of the Chancery bar, appeared in support of 
the commission, which was unopposed. The learned counsel 
proceeded to state that the unfortunate object of this inquiry 
was born in Hindostan, and was son of the late General Sombre 
and the Princess of Sirdhana, but was educated in England. 
At the age of nineteen he returned to India, and went to reside 
at the house of his mother, the Princess, with whom he lived 
till her death, when she bequeathed him all her landed and 
personal property. When the will of the Princess became 
known, the East India Company took possession of the lands, 
but permitted him to take the personal property of the Princess, 
which amounted to near a million sterling, and now produced 
an annual income of about 17,0001. Shortly after he arrived 
in England, and met with Miss Mary Anne Jervis, daughter of 
Admiral Earl St. Vincent, a young lady of great personal at- 
tractions and highly accomplished, to whom he paid his 
addresses, and whom he subsequently married in September, 
1840. Shortly afterwards symptoms of mental aberration 
manifested themselves, by the exhibition of extraordinary jea- 
lousy, and treating his wife harshly under such impression. 
The absurd notions he conceived increased to such an extent 
as to render inguiry necessary, and the present inquisition was 
instituted with the consent of his relatives. The jury would 
be called upon to decide as to the state of Mr. Dyce Sombre’s 
mind, and as to his capability to manage his affairs. Witnesses 
would ke called, who would prove the mental aberration, and 
render it their painful duty to declare him insane. Sir James 
Clark, physician to her Majesty, was then examined, and stated 
that he first saw Mr. Dyce Sombre in January, 1843, and then 
understood he was a person of unsound mind. At the last in- 
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terview, he asked him if he was aware that a commission had been 
issued to inquire asto his sanity; to which he made no reply, but 
afterwards said that he would employ a gentleman who was now 
practising in Jndia, and afterwards that he would employ no 
counsel, to which decision he remained firm. Witness then 
told him that the commission was to be held at ten that morn- 
ing. He said it was an insult, and he would not attend to it, 
nor would he get up to attend any court. ‘The jury here in- 
quired if Mr. Sombre wished to be present? Upon’which the 
learned Commissioner left the room, and returned in a few 
minutes accompanied by Mr. Sombre. Dr. Dreva was then 


sworn. He said that he was a medical man in the service of 
the East India Company. He knew Mr. Dyce Sombre in 
India. He met him at the house of the Princess Sirdhana, his 


mother. He was then about twenty-one years of age. He has 
two sisters, one of whom is married to Captain Troup, and the 
other to an Indian gentleman. Both the sisters are in Eng- 
land, and have given their full consent to this commission. 
Mr. Dyce Sombre was educated under Mr. Fisher. When his 
mother died she left him all her property, both personal and 
landed, She made two wills in his favour before her death, 
which took place in the latter end of 1836. The East India 
Company claimed the lands of the Princess, but allowed Mr. 
Dyce Sombre to retain her personal property. He came to 
England in 1838, but witness did not return until the year 
1840. Hesaw Mr. Dyce Sombre a day after his arrival, and 
he informed witness that he was about to be married to a Miss 
Jervis, to whom he was tenderly attached. He introduced wit- 
ness to Miss Jervis, who was the daughter of Earl St. Vincent. 
The marriage took place in 1840, and Mr. and Mrs. Dyce 
Sombre retired to the Continent to spend the honey-moon. 
While he was absent witness used to hear from him frequently, 
His letters were written in a manner which showed that from 
some concealed cause his mind had become effected. In one 
of his letters he used the following expression: “If I am to 
tell you all my secrets, and you are to give me nothing but 
moral advice in return, 1 had better apply to a police magis- 
trate.” This convinced witness that his mind was affected. In 
another letter he told witness that the Duchess of Leeds had 
insulted him (witness), although he (witness) was not aware of 
it. Witness has frequently met the Duchess of Leeds at 
the house cf Mr. Dyce Sombre, but she never offered witness 
any insult. (All the letters were read, but in so low a tone 
that the reporter was unable to hear, and the parties declined 
giving copies.) In December, 1840, Mr. Dyce Sombre and 
his lady returned to England. About this time he began 10 
make strange accusations against his lady. He said that he 
suspected her of carrying on criminal intercourse with several 
persons, ‘This delusion came at length so strongly upon him, 
that he summoned several of his friends to consult about it. 
Witness was present at that meeting. The other parties present 
were Lord Combermere, Lord St. Vincent, Lord Lowther, 
Lord Marcus Hill, Sir W. Parker, and Mr. Jones. Witness, 
together with Lords Combermere and Marcus Hill, were par- 
ticularly selected as mutual friends of Mr. and Mrs. Dvoa 
Sombre. At the meeting Mr. Dyce Sombre accused his lady 
of an improper intimacy with a Mr. Montgomery. He offered 
no evidence to support this fact. A document was drawn up 
at that meeting by Lord M. Hill, which all the parties present 
agreed to sign. Witness signed his name to it, but he could 
not say whether any of the others did so or not, as he paid 
no attention. Witness considered, at the time, that the 
charges made by Mr. Dyce Sombre against his lady were 
the offspring of an unsound mind. The document produced 
is a copy of the document drawn up at that meeting, The 
document was then read aloud as follows ;— « We, the 
undersigned, have come to the unanimous decision that 
the statements made by Mr, Dyce Sombre against his wife 
have no foundation in fact. ‘They seem to have arisen from 
feelings caused by ignorance of the manners of society in 
Surope; and we feel it to be due to the undoubtedly respectable 
character of his wife, to declare that by this investigation we 
are convinced of her entire innocence and purity, and we fee} 
entitled that the result of our deliberation should have the 
effect of dissipating all such illusions for the future; and we 
expect that the conduct of Mr. Dyce Sombre to his wife shall 
in future be in unison with that ardent affection he has always 
expressed towards her, and with that regard which is due to an 
innocent and devoted wife,” (‘This document was signed by 
all the parties present.) While Mr. Dyce Sombre was on the 
Continent, he wrote to witness asking whether his (witness’s) 
uncle had anything to do with the family of Lord St. Vincent 
Stating that he would soon give his reason for asking. He 
aiterwards made some insinuation egainst Lord St. Vincent's 
conduct with regard to his wife. Dr. Chambers was then 
sworn: He was the medical attendant of Mrs. Dyge, Sombre 
from the 10th of January, 1842. He was afterwards consulted 
as to Mr, Dyce Sombre’s state of health. Witness heard q 
statement of his case from Mrs. Dyce Sombre, and from that 
statement he would have been justified in declaring him insane, 
He was desired to attend only to Mx. Dyce Sombye's bodily 
health. Upon examination he found that his health was such 
that a considerable portion of mental excitement might arise 
from it. When he ventured to ask Mr. Dyce Sombre any 
question tending to show the state of bis mind, he alwavs de- 
clined to answer it, and called back his attention to his bodily 
health. When he had authority to examine into his menta} 
condition he found that his violent conduct arose from points 
which he believed, but which were in reality. without any 
foundation, viz. the infidelity of his wife. He never saw any- 
thing but the greatest kindness and attachment evinced by Mrs. 
Dyce Sombre to her husband. Dr. Elliotson stated that he 
first saw Mr. Dyce Sombre about five months ago; he came in 
his carriage to witness's house. When he entered the room, 
he said in a loud tone, “ Are you Dr. Elliotson?” Witness said 
that he was. He then repeated the question twice in a 
loud tone, and witness made the same reply. He then said, 
“ Make me have more of my wife’s company.” Witness said 
that he did not understand him. He then said to witness, 
“ You shall fight me.” Witness moved towards the door, and 
he said, “ You shall fight me, for I will insult you before 
your servants.” After some altercation witness succeeded in 
pacifying him, and he left the house, after inquiring of the 
servants if witness was really Dr. Elliotson. Witness believed 
him to be perfectly insane, and would have signed a certificate 
of his insanity. He did not mean to say as to his general in- 
sanity, for he had no opportunity of observing his conduct 
upon other points; but he certainly seemed insane about his 
wife Mr. A. Montgomery was then swern. He was at a 
dinner given by Mr. Quentin Dick in 1841. Mr. Dyce 
Sombre was there. Some quarrel took place between Mr. 
Dyce Sombre and Sir Charles Barrow, who is an old gentle- 
man much afflicted with the gout. Mr. Dyce Sombre said Sir 
Charles had poked him with his stick to remove him from his 
place. Witness was slightly acquainted with Mrs. Dyce 
Sombre previously to her marriage with Mr, Dyce Sombre. 
In the course of the evening some arrangement was made by 
Mrs. Dyce Sombre to go to Covent Garden Theatre. Witness 
was invited along with his sister, and he accepted the invitation. 
He saw Mr. Dyce Sombre the day after in Hyde Park. The 
next evening they went to the theatre, Witness remained 
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about half an hour in Mr. Dyce Sombre’s box, and then went 
to his own. At the termination of the performances they all 
left together; witness conducted his sister down stairs, and 
Mrs. Dyce Sombre took the arm of Sir Willeughby Cotton, 
Witness and his sister went a part of their way in the carriage 
with Mr. and Mrs. Dyce Sombre. A few months after, as 
witnesses were driving in their cabriolet, Mr. Dyce Sombre saw 
them, and he ran in the most furious manner to seize the reins. 
Witness having heard something about his state of mind, drove 
on without any further notice. In the beginning of the pre- 
sent year went to Edinburgh, and returned in April. On his 
return he found that a letter had been left for him. On open- 
ing it he found that it was a challenge from Mr. Dyce Sombre, 
and it contained some allusion to witness's conduct with 
regard to Mrs. Dyce Sombre. Witness never by his conduct 
gave the smallest countenance to any suspicion of an improper 
intimacy with Mrs. Dyce Sombre. Mr. Dyce Sombre: He 
says that he left the box in which we were at the theatre. He 
only left it because Mrs. Dyce Sombre and myself left for an- 
other box, where he remained with us all the evening. 
Mr. Montgomery said, that Mr. and Mrs Dyce Sombre 
certainly did change their box towards the close of the 
performmance, but he was not with them. Lord Marcus 
Hill stated that in the year 1842 he was applied to with 
respect to the differences between Mr. Dyce Sombre and his 
vife. He heard Mr. Dyce Sombre express his conviction of 
the infidelity of his wife several times; he said that she had con- 
ducted herself improperly before marriage. Witness had fre- 
quently been in company with Mrs. Dyce Sombre. She was 
highly accomplished, and used to sing delightfully such music as 
was then in vogue. Witness never heard a breath against her 
name. On one occasion Mr. Dyce Sombre said to witness, “ I 
wish you to ask Mr. Montgomery whether he ever had any cri- 
minal intercourse with my wife?” Witness asked him if he had 
any grounds for his suspicions; if Mr. Montgomery frequented 
his wife’s society? He said that he did not. Witness asked him 
if he ever heard any public report? and he said uo. W itness 
then inquired if the servants had reported anything to him? 
and he said no. Witness said, “ Then in God's name what 
ground have you for these suspicions?” to which he replied 
that he had his own reasons for believing it, and that he did be- 
lieve it. A meeting of his friends took place soon after that, 
at which witness was present. Mr. Dyce Sombre was there, 
and made certain charges against his wife. Witness was there 
as a friend both to Mr. and Mrs. Dyce Sombre. Mr. Dyce 
Sombre said to witness, “ I requested you and Sir F. Burdett 
to be present at this meeting, because 1 think it fair to Mary 
Anne to have her friends as well as mine.” Witness's im- 
pression at the time of the meeting was, that Mr. Dyce Sombre 
was labouring under a delu-ion. Witness had some commu- 
nication after the meeting with Mr. Dyce Sombre with refer- 
ence to Mr. Montgomery. The daughter of Sir W. Parker 
has resided with Mrs. Dyce Sombre for some months past. 
Witiegs has never seen Mr, Dyce Sombre violent. He is in 
general a man of a very quiet disposition. He has frequently 
spoken angrily of his wife, but witness never apprehended that 
he would injliet any personal injury on her. If Mr. Dyce 
Sompre had asked him to witness a will, witness would have 
refused, not on accoynt of the insanity of Mr. Dyce Sombre, 
but because he was not sufficiently intimate with the Family to 
do such a thing. Jis attention was first called to the diifer- 
ences between Mr. and Mrs. Dyge Sombre, in consequence of 
receiving a note from Mrs. Dyce Sombre, requesting him to 
see her husband. When he heard the charges made against 
Mrs. Dyce Sombre, he said he thought them extremely impro- 
bable, as she had always borne the name of a dutiful and affec- 
tionate daughter before her marriage. Witness advised him to 
see Sir Francis Burdett, as he had had much experience in the 
world, and his advice would be more useful than any he could 
give, Mr, Dyce Sombre persisted in making these harsh ac- 
cusations againat his wife, and at length witness advised him to 
think no more upon the subject. By Mr. Dyce Sombre: Sir 
F. Burdett never advised a separation. It never came to a 
question about a duel. Lord M. Hill continued: He was re- 
turned member for Sudbury, but was unseated on petition, 
At the close of the meeting he gave us all to understand that we 
had acted very honourably, but had not removed his suspicions. 
Othe? eyidence was then given confirmatory of the insanity of 
Mr, Dyee Sombre, after which Sir James Clark deposed to the 
like effect. ‘Two letters were then handed to Sir James Clarke, 
one of them addressed to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, aud the other ta the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, both from Mr. Sombre, which were of a most incoherent 
character; and Mr. Dyce Sombre having failed to give any ex- 
planation of them, the jury expressed themselves satisfied, and 
declared him to have been “ of unsound mind from the 27th of 
Oetober, 1842.” The room was crowded during the investiga- 


tion by distinguished personages. : 
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THEATRES. 


Her Masesry’s Tuearre. — Costa’s benefit took place here 
on Thursday night, and the house was crowded in every part, 
aresult no less due to his merits as the musical conductor of 
this splendid establishment, than to the judicious selection of 
the entertainment on the occasion alluded to. He determined 
to present to the public a combination of all the three great 
schools of music, of which the repertoire at the opera is com- 
prised, and he. therefore chose portions of operas by Mozart, 
Rossini, and Donizetti, who are the three great representatives 
of the German, the Italian, and the modern composite school. 
The performance began with an act of Cosè Van Piette, an 
Opera that has not been very lately performed, and which, 
though its smooth melodies and fine harmonies have little 
attraction for the regular subscribers, was a very judicious 
choice on the part of one depending on the better taste of the 
general public to fill the house on his benefit. Persiani sang 
sweetly as Fiordilegi, and Mario, though an excuse had been 
made for him on the grouñd of hoarseness, executed his music 
with that admirable taste, which, if he had a little more y yarmth, 
would make him all that could in a tenor be desired. f in an 
act of Guglielmo Tell we had Fornasari, while Grisi and 
Lablache contributed their talents in a portion of Don Pas- 
quale. The chief novelty of the night was a divertisement by 
Perrot, called Le Delire dun Peintre, in which Fanny Fisier 
achieved perhaps the greatest triumph that has attended her 
efforts during the whole season. In a bolero danced with 
Perot, notwithstanding thatit verged on midnight, and though 
an act of Don Pasquale and the ballet of Alma were yet to be 
performed, such was the enthusiasm of the audience that she 
Was encored amid a shower of bouquets, not sent from a single 
friendly box, but literally rained down upon her from every 
tier in the theatre. ‘The rivalry between Jŝlsler and Cerito has 
placed both upon their metal, and the latter succeeded in 
fascinating the audience at one o’clock in the morning with 
her pas de fascination, in the frequently repeated ballet of Alma, 

f the season were not on the eve of closing, we should protest 
Seriously against giving in one night entertainment sufficient 
for three, Opera and ballet alternated three times on the same 
evening is rather too much of the same thing, however good it 
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may be, and the result was that the house materially thinned 
before the performances concluded. 

Haymarket. — Whoever has visited the “ seven-hilled city” 
must remember the Alban Mount, which occupies such a con- 
spicuous place in Roman history and literature, and forms so 
majestic a feature in the landscape. The road to it is the Via 
Appia, which begins at the Porta Capena, crosses the Almone, 
and traverses the Campagna, amid ruined aqueducts and tombs. 
A tavern stands at the side of the hill, which tradition assigns 
to the days of Milo. ‘The town of Albano consists almost en- 
tirely of one long street, but beautiful country houses and 
walks surround it on all sides. It is here that the author has 
laid the scene of the new comedy, the plot of. which may be 
thus briefly narrated. Lady Clanarlingion is one of those spe- 
culating mothers who conceive that they are consulting the 
happiness of their children by the sacrifice of their natural affec- 
tions at the shrine of Mammon. Fate has imposed upon her 
the “ settling” of two daughters, and she has chosen the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome to carry on the operations of her conjugal 
campaign, The arrival of Lord Ravensdale, and his brother 
Lord Henry Fitzosborne, introduces us to the lady’s mode of 
attack, which is confined exclusively to the conquest of heirs, 
and the repulsing of younger brothers. Her noble visitors, 
however, have agreed to change positions for a time, and Lord 
Ravensdale assumes the name of his younger brother. The 
party is increased by the arrival of Mr. De Bateabille and the 
Marquis de la Rochegardi, the former an English M. P., and 
the latter a French adventurer and political agent. T'o amuse 
this ‘distinguished party, Lady Clanarlington proposes a picnic. 
‘The place appointed for this meeting is the Lake of Albano. 
In the interim, Ravensdale has conceived a passion for Maria, 
and, believing it to be returned, proposes an elopement, which 
to his mortification is declined, as the young lady declares that 
there can be no happiness with a“ younger brother.” Lady 
Clanarlington (who has perceived this growing attachment on 
the part of Ravensdale) gives information to the authorities that 
Ravensdale is an agent in conjunction with Rochegardi for pro- 
moting a revolution in Italy. During the picnic, a variety of 
intrigue is in operation, and the party being desirous of ridding 
themselves of the company of De Rateadille, induce him to 
make a speech upon “ the present state of Italy.” Fitzosborne 
constructs a “speaker” for him by placing his umbrella in the 
ground, and decorating it with his hat and Mackintosh coat. 
The M. P., led away by the furor of his oratory, delivers an in- 
flammatory harangue, which is overheard by the carbonart com- 
missioned to arrest Ravensdale.  ‘Vhe officer in command con- 
ceives that the picnic is a meeting of conspirators, and instantly 
secures the whole party, and takes them in custody to Rome. 


From this position they are released by the Grand Duke of | 


Tuscany, but during their incarceration, Maria has contracted 
a marriage with the Marquis de la Rochegardi, under the im- 
pression that he is a man of wealth and station, and Ravensdale 
offers his hand to Geraldine, much to the annoyance of Lady 
Clanarlington, who discovers, too late, the error into which she 
has fallen. Such is the outline of the plot of the new comedy. 
Many portions were well received by an audience numbering no 
doubt amongst them many zealous friends of the author; but dis- 
approbation showed itself very strongly at the close of the second 
act: ata later part of the evening Mr, Webster had to address 
a few words to the stormy dissentients, when quiet was restored. 
Curtailment may contribute to its success, which on its first re- 
presentation was extremely equivocal, We shall reserve further 
criticisin till a future occasion, as we feel it to be unfair to the 
author of a piece of much less pretensions than :a-five-act co- 
medy to pronounce an opinion of its merits on:the night of its 
production, when numerous accidental circumstances may oc- 
cur to militate against the original purpose of the drama. ‘The 
piece was announced for repetition. 

Surrey. — Bexerir For Mr. Enron’s CHILDREN. 
The benefit for Mr. Plton’s seven ‘orphans, which took place 
at the Surrey on ‘Thursday evening, was a benefit indeed. 
‘The services of every persen in the establishment — including 
Mr. Rishley and his son — from the performer to the lowest 
servant, were gratuitous, and the gas company made no charge 
for lighting the house. Pit, boxes, and gallery were crowded 
to excess so early as half past 6 o'clock, and” hundreds went 
away unable to gain admission, ‘Ihe performances were 
Cinderella, Mr. Rishley’s inimitable exploits, and Asmodeus. 
During the evening, all the performers, except those engaged 
in the piece, appeared on the stage in mourning, Mr. Leman 
Rede in the centre, and Mrs. Honnor recited the following 
address on the melancholy fate of poor Elton. It was from 
Mr, Lemon Rede’s pen, and created a strong impression: — 


Forth from the weltcring wave and ocean shore 

A voice exclaims, “ bereaved ones weep no more;” 
Yor Elton's spirit breathes upon the air — 

“ J leave my children to my country’s care.” 
Dimm’d is his speaking eye, clay cold his brow3 

Ye have wept with him, who weep for him now. 
Ah! as the whelming waters close above him, 

His heart, with all he loves, with all who love him, 
To that heart’s firsiléngs would his last thoughts roam, 
That wait 27s coming, who shall never come. 
Where the wild breakers roar and billows rise 

Full five fathom their fated father lies. i 
They may not know his grave, or dew the sod; 
The sea has Elton’s clay — his soul’s with God. 
The cheering welcome, and the fond caress, 

The voice whose whisper had the power to bless, 
Are theirs no more: on each young pallid brow 

I read the thought, “ Ah! who shall shield us now.” 
You, yuu have shielded them who gather here 

To pay his worth the tribute of a tear. 

And bless'd be he, the lovelier, gentler Sex, 

Whose beauty tears enhance and pity decks 3 

Ye feel with woman’s soul their hapless fate, 

The motherless — the Jone — the desolate. 

Weep ye? ah! holy are the tears that flow 

In Christian sympathy for others’ woe ; 

‘The orphan’s blessing shall repay those tears, 

For you have sooth’d their griefs and cheek’d their fears. 
Iis WiLL BE DONE, Man had no power to save; 

Yet think for ail your bounteous goodness gave, 
T'he father thanks you from his ocean grave. 


ECHOES OF THE GREEN ROOM. 

We take the following from the “ Brighton Gazette.” “It 
is said that Mr. Bunn, backed by two enterprising capitalists, is 
to resume the management of Drury Lane Theatre.” ‘lwo 
“ enterprising capitalists!” More monomania ! 

After the last night of her Majesty’s ‘Theatre the corps 
operatique will be scatiered in different directions. Grisi and, 
Mario proceed on a provincial tour in the south and west of 
England. 

We understand that Mr. Henry Wallack has become the 
lessee of Covent Garden ‘Theatre whtich will be cpened under 
the new management in the latter end of Septembber. 
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WUSIC. 


Siaxor Stvont’s Farewetn Concert. — Signor Camillo 
Sivori gave his fourth, and “ positively last” concert at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday. His own performance 
was the chict, and, indeed, the only feature in the programme, 


bdo 


which was of the most meagre description, and exhibited a 
desire to save that was quite worthy © the only pupil of Paga- 
nini.” Sivori played four pieces, two of which he introduced 
for the first time, and he was enthusiastically applauded by a 
very numerous audience. The only competitor that he has 
had in London during the present season has been Herr 
Ernst, who played a fortnight ago in aid of the funds of the 
contemplated German Hospital. The styles of the two pro- 
fessors are in many respects similar, but Mrnst has the advan- 
tage in firmness of execution and fulness of tone, while Sivori 
perhaps surpasses his rival in the effects intended to surprise by 
their eccentricity. Both are great masters ; and though Ernst 
may be preferred by severer judges as belonging to the more 
classical school, Sivori will be more wondered at and run after 
by the public in general. 
——— < 


LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY. 
No. I. Tue STATUTE FAIR. 


Dadford Priory, June 20th, 1843. 

Drar Cousin Pierce, — I have travelled much ground in 
this district during the week, having visited our mutual old 
friend Joe Buzzard, of “the Grange.” 1 met him by appoint- 
ment at their own “ statute fuir.” I think I cannot do better 
than attempt to edify uncle Timothy and Rebecca, by re- 
counting the scenes of the day’s adventure. 1 shall reserve 
the gossip for an early occasion. ‘Turn fer a moment to 
the county map in your itinerary, and travel with me half 
an inch over it, for it is pleasant to travel with you even 
in imagination. 1 left Tamworth early in the morning, pro- 
ceeding through Almington so far as the bridge over the 
Anker, at the foot of the Shuttington Hill, turning off there 
to the right, upon the road which leads by the canal side, 
leaving Alvecole and Poolley upon the progress; the mist, as 
I hastened onward, clearing swiftly from the vale of the stream 
below, until the hills around, the village embosomed in the 
trees, and the wide “ county” space in the distance cheered me 
on with alluring prospects, and administered that boon of pure 
and simple joy, which the healthful, undisturbed soul receives 
in the pilgrimage of a beautiful morning. I tock my path in 
solitude, threading an unwonted frequency of bridges, inhaling 
at every furlong a vast inspiration and an acquisition of 
cheerful ideas, when at length passing, as [ had been directed, 
through a slender wicket, to the summit of a ruinous bridge, L 
discovered that I was entering the village I was seeking. In 
an Instant what a variation from the siient ramble! All was 
thronging life and clamorous animation! Yeomen, herdsmen, 
belles and beldames, prigs and pickpockets, graziers and men- 
dicants! Age, youth, and infancy—on foot, in carts, on horse- 
back, on crutches, and “in arms” — all hastening earnestly to 
one determined situation. Innumerable and indeseribable were 
the quadrupeds, gigs, lumbering wains, and rattling “ shanda- 
radans,” replete with ruddy cheeks and sparkling eyes, and the 
accustomed features of energetic happiness and wonderful ex- 
altation. At the first glance pedestrianism appeared to rule 
the marching order; and many of this “pie-poudre” association 
consisted of the “ candidates for farming service,” strutting along 
with new hats and unsullied frocks, with no beggarly allowance 
of self-esteem or hey-day bravery, cach a pattern card of his | 
own peculiar taste, and a lecture upon ‘colour and contrast.” » 
‘There were old grey-haired men too, with long staves, with 
dames of threescore and ten years by their sides, and child- 
compelling matrons, dragging along in new police fashion 
bandsfull cf expectant chubbiness and ginger-bread-ian vora- 
city. The “ Madges” and “ Mollys” of the district adorned 
the out-of-breath procession, distinguished by their “ pink and 
white,” and a “chaussure” and headgear devoted only to 
“festivals” of the ‘ first order,” elbowed by tinkers, brandy- 
snap, and Banbury- cake vendors, rope-merchants and whip- 
merchants, hatters, braziers, and bazaar proprietors, toy sales- 
men abundant in dolls, jack i’ th’ boxes, melancholy sounding 
lemons, and harmonious pears, all laughing, jeering, and 
exclaiming to the wheel squeaking and grunting of every 
vehicle upon record (beneath the dignity of a spring cart), 
from the useful high-covered rumble yymble of * cheap 
John” stored with his “ hob-nailed shirts” and waterproof night 
caps” to the diminished conyeniences. of Paddy’s dog-box. 
And who thronged this remote and unchronicled highway a 
few centuries ago? Was the dust walted by such forms us these ? 
Upon this very broadway, motley here with merry and thrift 
people, “ Richard of Gloucester,” Shakspeare’s Hunchback, the 
bad, the bold (and none the less calumniated) spurred onward, 
may be, with helmet © crowned regally,” trusting in the “Jockey 
of Norfolk” and hollow time-serving Stanley to the “ Gage at 
Bosworth,” soon to be ushered, hooted, and accursed to the 
charnel cells of the “ Grey Friary;” war-butchered, soiled 
with the blood and clay of the “ Ambien morass,” avd swung 
naked upon a wretched horse. ... Zhe court has sat, “ Richard 
of Gloucester!” and you are doomed ; but this world judges on, 
I went musing along, dear Coz, upon the probuble scenes 
enacted in the vicinity by the presence of that fierce spirit, 
when I found that I had advanced to the stream, almost indeed 
into the centre of the village. A few paces lower down there 
was an irregular wooden bridge with hand rails, conducting 
immediately to the “ Green.” I crossed the bridge by the 
water-mill (the wooden oe we mentioned), where the blank 
looking structure, with characteristic hoariness, arose in the 
midway of the current. ‘The outskirts of the village presented 
the usual sprinking of low, half-timbered houses, and nodding 
sheds, and forsaken barns, the thatch upon the tenanted build- 
ings rife with weeds and verdant parasites, golden moss, sable 
moss, and sceptred houseleek. “ibere were neat gardens too 
before the doors, small but rich with lady grass; all the beau- 
tiful things belonging to the rustic Flora, wearing such tints 
and divine painting as fail in the more languid productions of 
the sicklier town. In the “heart” of the place (apart from 
such hours as these, it was a pastoral, a gentle, and a hospitable 
heart) whole lines of thatched roof assembled more affection- 
ately together. Principally, however, they were low and small 
of space, here and there a pigmy of a hut being squeezed in 
between two loftier neigbours, like an irresolute little old man 
ina Drury Lane crush and a new pantomime. ‘The bully of 
the place was the impertinent belfry of the new grammar school, 
perched up like a schoolmaster ina crowd to apprise the world 
of his existence. ‘The hovels, however, from their stuuted 
chimneys, whiffed their lazy blue smoke to the south wind, and 
even though poorseemed proud of theirantiquity. Allthesedwell- 
ings were comfortably laid within the fruitful enclosure ofa de- 
lightful dell with a wandering river running at their ŝervice to 
boot, witha little worldof deep solemn Janes around, and voiceless 
highways and hills beyond, verdant with venuable wood, and 
wealthy in sheep and pasture. ‘Vheeymbals, and drums, and gongs 
were sounding, the booths had clevated their distinctive canvass, 
and had produced their alluring vanities, and the loud and ex- 
plosive laughter bespoke the emancipation of Mr. Merryman’s 
wits from thraldom of the gin and tobacco of the preceding 
night. An ancient dame was near to me, who had paused to 
some conflicting recollection ; her little rosy grandchild pulled 
her feverishly by the apron at the scunds of festivity, and he 
hastened her forward upon the more satisfactory expedition. 
We were preceded by a swarthy troop of designing gipsy 


fellows, and our rear was attended over the stream by a host of 
wide-mouthed, brawny, Staffordshire pedlars, loaded with glass- 
buttoned waistcoats, gaudy braces, woven garters, and tri- 
coloured nightcaps. I made haste by the throng, and left 
poor grandmother and her dear pet gazing (with more eyes 
than the Royal Society ever used at the post-mortem examin- 
ation of an Australian cockchafer) upon a glittering sixpence 
which I had placed with a few droll words into the soft little 
palm of the enraptured boy. The “ statute yard,” or, as it is 
vulgarly termed, the “ Stattis,” was before me. You entered 
this ground, and perceived the nature of its peculiar limit ; on 
the left, cottages, hovels, gardens, and the ricketty stabling of 
unfrequented taverns; before you, a motley range of buildings 
rearward of the main street, and this for the most part consisted 
of a huge wall and a crenelled superstructure, with occasional 
arches and mullioned windows, the portion of an ancient con- 
vent or abbey of St. Edith, the Saxon, who (in the eighth cen- 
tury, te instituted, with good choice in this sweet and seques- 
tered loca ity, the second most important female religious com- 
munity in England. In ancient Dugdale you may read an 
entertaining history of the institution, with some startling 
legends, and the triumphs of its proprietors over Norman 
rapacity and exaction. To your right, the churchyard wall, 
connected with the green rubbishing parapet of the convent 
garden, the church itself with its sombre chancel, and the old 
hall, a half-deserted manorial dwelling, completed the enclo- 
sure of the “ hiring space.” The same old hall, though 
fronted with modern facings, contained some interesting archi- 
tectural subjects, some carved screens, an adorned fireplace of 
the elder period, and a dining hall, or common room, with the 
fanciful timber roof and Dais gallery. The house had been 


converted into a tavern fur some years, ad on this particular 
day it was the grand place of entertainment for visitors. At 
the door I detected my friend Joe alighting from a vehicle with 
a troop of his rustic friends, After a few hearty words, 1 
was introduced to the company, and accepted fron their 
cousin a consignment of two smart young ladies, ga ly attired 
with profusion of hereditary lace and floral embellishments, 
and rank and file forthwith we advanced into the denser 
crowd, laughing and cheering each other to the enjoyment 
of the fun around, with right good will, and an honest unity of 
purpose. We shall leave the “show folks” altogether out 
of our arrangements, for the public here, as in larger places, 
are on terms of particular intimacy with them. Few per- 
sons arriving on business went near to them in the earlier 
division of the day; only the poor, and the humble, and 
the idle, and the jocular were there. To the poor, domestic 
sounds and apparitions are frequently wearisome, inharmonious, 
and too often disgusting — patience treads hard enough upon 
the heels of tribulation and trial. Yo these, music, in any 
mode, is an eternal joy, and they acknowledge the boon in sin- 
cere gratitude. They gaze upon the strolling player, with his 
sheep-skin and serge draperies, and it gratifies contemplative 
“ chop-stick” to know “how kings do appear,” and how 
queens rejoice in blue sandals and spangled petticoats and 
tiaras, gleaming with the refuse of the glass-houses. Now we 
crushed along by the well-stowed sheep-pens and the hurdles 
of cattle folds, where testing connoisseurs, as well fed as their 
own mutton, leaned down (with dorsal exhibition unwonted) 
to towzle woolly ribs, and gauge the critical points of peculiar 
favour with them, We then hurried into “ the ranks of male 
and female candidates.” What a sturdy race of shepherds was 
there! with faces all earnest and weather-proof, and calm at- 
tentive gesture ; each with his knotted sapling or flexible ashen 


of the flaunting hat-band. The carter, witha jollity and strength, 
retrospective of demolished bacon, and unmerciful tankards, 
wore his distinguishing braid of coloured whipcord around the 
circular crown of his expansive white “ brimmer.” The stable- 
lads sported their plaited horse-hair; the cow-boys their em- 
blematic tufts, from “ gentle cherry” or the variegated “ straw- 
berry.” You could tell the buxom dairy-maids, who stood in a 
fair and blushing division, by their snow-white ribbons, and 
neat and simple attire, as they stood in contrast to the 
household “ helps,” with their startling gowns, their obtrusive 
mittens, and their highly-bestowed head-gear. It was merry 
and interesting, Pierce! to hear the course of the novel investi- 
gation, and the singular reply ; sometimes “ how Jack wouldn’t 
go to Hill Farm noo moor, cos master was soo passionate loik, 
and laced one so, fur two or three opples out o’ the loft, as noo 
one seed him took a’ter all;” how N ary cried so prettily when 
Mrs. asked her “ to stay too” (Mrs. had been “so good to 
her” in a long and dangerous indisposition) ; how Jessy (an 
astonishing pretty girl) “ wouldn’t come where any Mrs. in- 
sulted followers.” ‘There was a deal of hiring done in a very 
brief time, and all in a primitive and pleasant way. The 
‘statute sessions (says old Bailley) were petty sessions in 
every hundred, for deciding differences between masters and ser- 
vants, the rating of servant's wages, and bestowing such people in 
service, as being fit to serve, refuse to seek or get masters.” These 
fairs went hand in hand with the olden session, and proved such 
an accommodation to either party, that they remain, and pro- 
mise to remain, with all conventional usages, until we purchase 
our corn and our “ murphies” from abroad, and England is 
converted into one large black manufactory, to please the 
Brummagem people! The servants engaged hied away to cot- 
tages or booths of dancing and mirth, to spend the remainder 
of the day with their kindred and associates. The disengaged, 
the idle, the insolent, and the contumacious, * took an oath to 
get drunk;” and, by my word, they told no lies! Our belles 
disbanded themselves upon the hem of the multitude, to pay 
some customary Civilities in the vicinity, and Joe and my- 
self wandered away to the “ old hall” to drink the 
healths of the “far-away and the friend-beloved ;” but the 
place was filled to suffocation; and fiddles, and fifes, and cla- 
morous voices rent the very roof-tree, and alarmed us even at 
the entrance. We patronised a small smouchy-looking per- 
sonage, who retailed ‘soda-water and other refrigerants,” and 
retired to the cool shade of the adjoining sanctuary, and there — 
by the western porch, where the ancient font had been exiled 
to the winds and the Insulting weather, to make way for some 
economical pedestal and unconsecrated penny basin !— stood a 
very old man, of some eighty years or more, bent down almost 


to the earth, blind, helpless in the extreme. The trembling 
fingers of one poor delicate hand held by a slender staff. 
polished in the service of infirmity, and in the other hand he 
held the gay tonnet of some small child, now straying in the 
paddock of the “hall” with more loquacious relatives; though, 
perhaps, she might have played truant from his side to pur- 
chase some savoury token of affection for him. As the cheer- 
ful sounds came upon the brisk cool air, he seemed to smile as 
if in the detection of a happy association. It was a sight to 
look upon him! leaning by the quaint and carven baptismal 
stone. He appeared to me a link between the present and the 
age gone by — standing sponsor for innovation by the fent 
of antiquity! We dined at a small tranquil inn on the coun- 
try road, and smoked a few cheroots away upon an adjoining 
eminence, enjoying a bird’s-eye view of the festival scene in 
the valley. We beguiled the moments in observing sundry 
frolics, until (would you believe me!) we had exceeded the 
time appointed to meet the ladies on returning homeward. 
The truth was this—a flat-faced, pot-bellied, impudent, and 
eloquent sergeant was holding forth to “the disengaged and 
drunken” (hitherto notified), upon the advantages of their re- 
linquishing ploughs and flails for a red jacket, a musket, and a 
commission in the service. He very graphically sketched his 
own “glorious life” —* the actions he had been in” —* the glory” 
— “the kindness with which her Majesty (and the Duke of 
Wellington especially ) attended to the personal comforts of the 
men.” We witnessed our “ Hannibal’s” serious discomiiture 
by one “ Goody Parkes,” a notorious scold. “ Ay, you drunken 
hounds! what'n you all stand round abouts that lying cock for ? 
to have your brains sucked through your ear-holes, and get 
crammed with his gaff? If Pd the serving on him, I’d soak 
his sash and tassels for him, and make a ‘round about’ 
on him, under the mill-wheel! Z would! Go home, I say! 
all on ye! Go, home! I know what ‘actions’ he’s been 
in, do I! and [ll tell him to his face !— Shabby actions, 
all on ’em, by'r leddy! What, Dicky Lunn! bin thee there 
too, and thy wife a lookin fur thee all abvut the Stattis ? 
Marry come up, lad! I know thy linnige! Thee comest of a 
bad set, Dicky! Go home! I tell thee. Has the chap told 
thee how they sarve ’em, and how they cane ’em, and ‘clem’ 
‘em, and teach ’em to fear nor God, nor devil, nor nothin, but 
a cat o nine tails? They’n tie thee up, lads! tie thee up! and 
stretch thee like Jonas Round’s ‘Spread Eagle,’ and lay on 
thee till the blood spirts into the drummer’s eyes, they will! 
Look at Jerry Jones, coming yon’! What did he get by sojerin? 
How he marched in Indy, didn’t he? and wrote his old mother 
fine letters from ‘woundy’ fine places, all ending in ‘muck’ 
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plant, and the distinctive lock of wool, gathered in the rounds 


and ‘poor.’ And where did he leave his precious legs, ay? 
and what ‘plunder’ did he get? he come home without it. 
Ask Jerry Jones what sojerin is?” We left the old lady at it, 
the sergeant red in the gills, the crowd backing the amusing 
scold, who customarily intimated to offenders, that “if she 
heard any more on’em, she'd mek their names roll along the house- 
tops!” We took a parting glance upon the village and the 
merry noisy creatures assembled there; and we arrived at the 
sequestered “ trysting place” time enough to perceive that our 
absence had elicited confusion and reproach. Joe however, 
With artful recrimination, adjusted the affair, and led the way 
home with a delicate roguish little dame, with whom (I was 
assured by my companion) he had been flirting “ for ever so 
many months.” Verily I believe it! Oh, what strange things, 
to be sure, did I whisper to the blonde interesting girl upon my 
arm, as evening gathered in, and every lane became duskier 
than its predecessor! Water, you will permit, affords a very 
natural reflecting surface ; but mingle alcohol with the purer 
liquid, and all becomes convulsed and unreflecting. I shall 
have to answer to some one (perhaps to her papa) for the 
earnest sentiment and sympathy eliminated by her artless atten- 
tion to my poetical words of romance. ‘ Why did you do so?” 
you will inquire. I can’t tell, Pierce; as the Irish say, when 
they tell an exorbitant lie, which is detected, “Sure it was the 
over-excitement!” Behind us followed a laughing train of 
youthful relatives and friends, invited to the evening’s ‘asso- 
ciation ;” and sometimes, in denser coppice paths, I heard 
“sounds (as whimsical George Sand says) as of rain falling 
from nodding verdure upon the bare cool rocks.” Kisses, in 
fact, they were, sanctioned, I dare say, by some “ manorial 
custom” revived upon similar occasions. We spent a jovial 
evening at the farm, clearing up accounts with a substantial 
supper, and lots of hot cordial to boot; when night, “deep 
night, the Sabbath of the wearied soul, ” set in, and “darkness, 
the mother of mysteries,” in strange alliance with a jingling 
stable lanthorn, conducted us, over field, to our quarters with 
old Farmer Buzzard at the Grange. Love to all. 
Yours truly, 

Cousin FRANK. 


FASHIONS. 


In spite of the unfavourable nature of the weather, the in- 
vention of the milliner continues on the alert. We have in- 
spected a rich and tasteful variety of coiffures, first and fore- 
most amongst which is the promenade bonnet of grey ottoman 
velvet, adorned with ostrich feather of cherry colour; then a 
beautiful paille de viz, with drooping sheaf of water plants, and 
surmounted with a rose Thé. Next to a simple capote trimmed 
with a garland of white roses, we were struck with the fascinat- 
ing appearance of one of the prettiest evening coiffures we have 
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beheld this season. It was a bonnet of stretched blonde, orna- 
mented with a marabou plume of most delicate texture, and the 
inside trimmed with clematis flowers. 

Dresses of India muslin of jaconot and of tarlatanne certainly 
predominate, but you still see a great number of baréges and 
woollen organdis. Close-fitting bodices with a chemisette 
rising very high, as represented in our engraving, are con- 
sidered highly distingue. Sleeves are worn tight, except for 
some light materials, when they are made wide, à la Turque. 
The mantilla and the cardinal, which daily undergo slight but 
improving modifications, have banished the shawl from the 
toilet, at least until the autumn months shall require its re- 
adoption. 
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LITERATURE, 
© A Week at Killarney. By Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 
130 Engravings. London: 

Jeremiah How. 

“ Steam-boats,” most truly say 
our authors in the opening passage 
of this work, “have done more 
than either Time or Legislation 
to unite England and Ireland,” 
and one of the most de- 
plorable results which 
could arise from existing 
political agitations, would 


seekers of healthful and amusing ex- 
citement, has been too limited, and 


land offers an abundance; in politi- 
cal interest, particularly to English- 


by none. 


stream of tourists to the more pic- 
turesque spots of the “Emerald Isle.” 


Now and ever the number of these 
searchers after natural beauty —these 


ridiculously disproportioned to the 


be the interruption of the | 


the “which way” and for “how much” one may make the 
transition from Cockaigne to Killarney. 


The journey from the Great Western Railway (say Mr. and Mrs. Hall) 
occupies somewhat less than four hours and a half, between the Londer 
station at Paddington to the station at Bristol. The fares are, by the 
first-rate carriages, 30s. ; second class, 20s, Steam-boats from Bristol to 
Cork leave the Cumberland Basin every Tuesday and Saturday. The 
hours of starting are regulated by the tides; but monthly lists are 
printed, and may be referred to at any of the Railway offices. When the 
packet sails in the morning, the tourist may proceed over-night to one of 
the hotels adjacent to the Cumberland Basin; but arrangements may, 
generally, be made so as to avoid the necessity of any delay in Bristol ; 
proceeding at once from the steam-carriage to the steam-boat.— The 


| 
| 
| 


Cork and Bristol steam-boats, although fitted up with due regard to com- | 
fort are by no means s0 admirably arranged as the Government packets, | 


attractions and the claims of the sister 
country. Of natural beauties, Ire- 


men, she is, or ought to be, surpassed 
Originally a conquered 
country, the strong hand and deaf ear 
have too often prevailed, in place of 
more just, more moderate, and more 
conciliatory conduct ; while political 
prejudices have too frequently been 
aggravated by religious zeal. ‘The 
result has been, that the English have 
scoured every niche of the continent, 
have shot and fished in Norway, 
sleighed over the frozen snows of 
Russia, smoked in Holland, bathed in 
Germany, gambled in France, and 
dillettantied in Italy, while a country 
allied by language, institutions, and 
interests with our own, has been left 
almost untrodden by an English heel, 
unpatronised by an English purse. 
This is not alone unwise, but unfor- 
tunate. Englishmen should see Ire- 
land, that they may know her; and 
once seeing her, they would appre- 
ciate the beauties of the country, and 
detect the good points in the charac- 
ter of her people. The spots which 
form the subject of the present volume, 


THE WREN BOYS — AN IRISH CUSTOM. 


which voyage from Liverpool to Dublin. They depend for profit upon 
cargoes of merchandise; and cattle being the principal export trade, it 
will be infinitely more pleasant to an English traveller to take this route 
going than returning. Once we had no fewer than 930 pigs as compagnons 
de voyage. The fare is high, 2/. 2s. 6d , including the steward; and the 
“entertainment” is, at best, only tolerable. The average voyage is 
twenty-six hours ; it is sometimes performed in twenty-four, and not un- 
frequently occupies twenty-eight. Arrangements are, however, we under- 
stand, in progress for placing first-class vessels on the line, so as to bring 
London within twenty-four hours of Cork. The distance between the 
two ports, “from quay to quay,” is 250 miles. The steam-boat cannot 
pass to the quay at Cork at all times of tide; passengers are sometimes 
necessarily landed at Passage, seven miles from the city: cars are here in 
sufficient abundance to convey them to the hotels. The charge for con. 
veyance is, for a car, 2s. 6d., or fd. for each passenger. Neither can the 
boats pass up the Avon at ebb tides ; they are often compelled to lie for 
several hours off Kingsroad. 

Having arrived in Cork, the Tourist will 
be called upon to determine the mode by 
which he will proceed to Killarney. But by 
far the best and most interesting of the 
several routes is that which leads to Glen- 
gariff or Bantry, and thence to Kenmare, 
through Macroom and Inchageela, and which 
must be travelled in private or hired cars or 
carriages, for no public conveyances take this 
road. Relays must be either sent on from 
Macroom to a “baitinghouse”’ at Gougane 
Barra, or ordered to be in waiting there trom 
Bantry or Glengariff. ‘The distance by this 
route is 108 miles. 

Another route is the Coast Road. The Mail 
to Bantry. — The Bantry mail leaves an office 
adjacent to the “ Imperial Hotel” every 
morning at 30 minutes past 8; arriving at 
Bantry at 5. Fares 10s. in, 7s. 6d. out. is- 
tance 72 miles. 

A coach leaves Cork for Bantry through 
Bandon and Dunmanway —a shorter but 
much less picturesque route— every day at 
12 o’clock. Fares 10s. in, 7s. Gd. out. is- 
tance 60 miles. 

From Bantry, a public car proceeds every 
morning at 8 o'clock for Killarney, jthrough 
Glengariff and Kenmare. Fare7s. It stops 
one hour at Glengariff. The best way to pro- 
ceed is to take boat at Bantry, and cross the 
hay — seven miles —to Glengariff, where the 
journey may be continued either by the public 
car, or by private car or carriage with post 
horses. The roads from Cork to Bantry are 
remarkably good—a new line has been re- 
cently made through Dunmanway. On this 
road, however, post horses cannot be obtained 
between Bandon and Bantry. They must be 
either sent on from Bandon, or ordered from 
Bantry to Dunmanway.—These several routes 
are from Cork to Killarney. The routes 
from Limerick to Killarney (to be taken by 
ell who visit the Lakes va@ Dublin) remain 
to be described. As we have already said, 
the pleasantest route will be to proceed to 
Killarney by way of Cork, and return by way 
of Dublin. 


” Our extract is thus lengthy, be- 
cause Killarney is a place which 
should be seen, and because these 


passages show how the English tourist 
may best get there. Another reason 


—the Lakes of Killarney — are as 
well worthy tourist-attention as any 
within compass of a summer trip. 
By the aid of steam, these lakes are 
but six and thirty hours from the me- 
tropolis —for distance must hence- 
forth be told by time rather than by 
space. One day finds the thoughtful 
anxious citizen pursuing his avoca- 
tions within the dim smoky shadow 
of a city street, poring over his 
ledger, and calculating the probabi- 
lities of profit — a day’s railway and 
a day’s steam-boat places him, wid 
Bristol or Liverpool, on the margin 
of the lakes, nostril and lung thirst- 
ily expanding in the pure air — eye 
drinking pleasantly in the varied 
beauties of broad lake and rising 
Mountain, while the brain gratefully 
acknowledges the calming, sedative 
Influences of rural scenes and rural 
quietude. The present volume sen- 
Sibly affords a business chapter to tell 


is, that as the British Association 
are to meet at Cork in a short time, 


PASSAGE TO THE UPPER LAKE. 
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these directions are the more oppor- 
tune and extractable. With this 
passing notice of a work. even yet in 
the press, we pause for the present. 
Every tourist should read it before he 
makes up his mind where to go; and 
every one who goes to the Lakes of 
Killarney should make this volume 
a companion of the trip. 

From the illustrations we have 
chosen several as specimens of the 
style in which the work has, by the 
spirit of the publisher, been placed 
before the public. One depicts a 
national custom not known’ in this 
country; the others give a foretaste 
of the beauty of Irish scenery. 

THE WREN BOYS. 


For some weeks preceding Christmas, 
crowds of village boys may be seen peering 
into the hedges, in search of the “tiny wren ;”’ 
and when one is discovered, the whole assem- 
ble and give eager chase to, until they have 
slain, the little bird. In the hunt, the utmost 
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excitement prevails ; shouting, screeching, and rushing; all sorts of mis- 
siles are flung at the puny mark; and, not unfrequently, they light on the 
head of some less innocent being. From bush to bush, from hedge to 
hedge, is the wren pursued until bagged with as much pridejand pleasure 
as the cock-of-the-woods by the morefambitious sportsman. The stranger 
is utterly at a loss to conceive the cause of this “ hubbub,” or the motive 
for so much energy in pursuit of “ such small gear.” On the anniversary 
of St. Stephen (the 26th of December) the enigma is explained. Attached 
to a huge holly-bush, elevated on a pole, the bodies of several little wrens 
are borne about. This bush is an object of admiration in proportion to 
the number of dependent birds, and is carried through the streets in pro- 
cession, by a troop of boys, among whom may be usually found “ children 
ofa larger growth,” shouting and roaring and singing ‘‘ the wren boys’ 
song i 
‘The following specimen will satisfy our readers as to the merit of the 
composition : — 
“ The wran, the wran, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen’s day was cot in the furze, 
Although he is little his family’s grate, 
Put yer hand in yer pocket and give us a trate. 
Sing holly, sing ivy — sing ivy, sing holly, k 
A drop just to drink it would drown melancholy. 
And iv you dhraw it ov the best, 
I hope in heaven yer sowl will rest: 
But iv you dhraw it ov the small, a 
t won't agree wid de wran boys at all. 


Of course contributions are levied in many quarters, and the evening is, 
or rather was — before temperance regenerated Ireland — occupied in 
drinking out the sum total of the day’s collection. The accompanying 
sketch, from the pencil of Maclise, will describe, better than language can 
do, the singular ceremony, and the fantastic group by whom it is con- 
ducted. This is, we believe, the only Christmas gambol remaining in Ire- 
land of the many that, in the middle ages, were so numerous and so dan- 
gerous as to call for the interposition of the law, and the strong arm of 
magisterial authority. As to the origin of the whimsical but absurd and 
cruel custom, we have no data. A legend, however, is still current among 
the peasantry which may serve iu some degree to elucidate it. In a grand 
assembly of all the birds of the air, it was determined that the sovereignty 
of the feathered tribe should be conferred upon the one who would fly 
highest. The eagle, in full confidence of victory, commenced his flight 
towards the sun 3, When he had vastly distanced ‘all competitors, he pro- 
claimed with a mighty voice his sovereignty over all things that had wings. 
Suddenly the wren, who had secreted himself under the feathers of the 
eagle’s crest, popped from his hiding place, flew a few inches upwards, 
and chirped out as loudly as he could, “ Birds, look up, and behold your 
king.” 

Hand-book for Visitors to the Kensal Green Cemetery. By 
B. Clark. Masters. 

Mr. Clark’s book is an elegant and eloquent description 
of the largest cemetery near London. A high moral tone, 
and an appropriate pensiveness pervades its pages; and 
even in gathering lessons of admonition from the memorials 
of the dead, the writer contributes to the gratification of the 
living. The work commences with a concise history of the 
rites anciently observed at interments. The crowded state 
of the metropolitan churehyards, and the numerous indig- 
nities which are consequently offered to the remains of the 
dead, are next referred to, and a brief history of the founda- 
tion of the Kensal Green Cemetery completes this portion of 
the book. In his selection of tombs for description, Mr. 
Clark has exercised much discretion. Brief biographical 
notices are given of the many distinguished persons who 
having left “ their lodging in this fleshy nook,” have found 
their last abode in Kensal Green. For visitors to the Ce- 
metery, this HANDBOOK is a necessary companion. 


Account of the Museum of Economic Geology. By T. 
Sopwith, F.G.S. 

This is a very serviceable catalogue of the contents of an 
interesting museum, supported by the Government, and 
open every day to the public gratuitously. The Museum 
of Economic Geology is at No. 6. Craigs Court, Charing 
Cross. The only requisite to procure admission is the sig- 
nature of the visitor’s name in a book kept for that purpose. 
The importance of the subject of economic geology to this 
country may be gathered from the assertion of Professor 

3uckland, that the average value of the annual produce of 

the mines of the British Islands amounts to the enormous 
sum of twenty millions, of which eight millions arise from 
iron, and nine millions from coal. ‘The Professor says, — 

Should this inquiry (the bearing of geological researches and mineral 
statistics upon political economy) be extended through the endless de- 
partments of art, industry, and commerce, which have their origin in the 
manufactories of metals, and in the power of steam, derived exclusively 
from the application of coal, the vast national importance of mineral 
statistics, and of models, maps, and sections, on which alone their details 
can be effectually recorded, must be apparent to every one. 

Mr. Sopwith has compiled his catalogue with great care, 
and every visitor should make it his companion to the 
Museum. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Canada, Nova Scotia, Brunswick, Newfoundland, &c., with the History, 
Present State, aud Prospects of those Colonies in regard to Emigration. 
Cradock and Co. : 

Photogenic Manipulation. By George T. Fisher. 


and Sons. 

eens for Children. By the Rev. Thomas Wilson. Darton and 

ark. 

[These little works are well calculated for the use of children. The 
questions are clear and the answers brief. In these respects great im- 
provements have been made in the revised editions.] 

Music for the Million — Vocal and Instrumental, &c. Berger. 
= The History of India and China. Part X. By Miss Corner. Dean and 


George Knight 


oO. 
The Illustrated Magazine. No. IV. 
Artist’s and Amateur’s Magazine. No. V. Longman and Co. 
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DOGGETT’S FIRST OF AUGUST BOAT RACE. 


The Coat and Badge wager was long celebrated in aqua- 
tics when river sports were at a discount,—when such events 
as an aquatic contest between the rival universities were 
never thought of, and when an exhibition corresponding in 
magnificence with the late show at Henley, or the more recent 
one at Putney, never entered the minds of any conversant with 
boating. In these days a picked sculler’s match for 5l. from 
Swan to Swan was looked upon as a chef d'œuvre. ‘These good 
old times have passed away, and that which was at the time of 
Doggett’s bequest a mere infant, has progressed with the times 
into an absolute giant: w orking wherries, as they were termed, 
drew their slow lengths along, and slow it must have been, for 
in those days a very light one would have brought the scale 
down at a hundred weight and a half, whereas at the present 
period sixty pounds is considered a heavy weight for a boat, 
anditis styled more fit for an oar’s than a sculler’s wager. There 
is no contest on the Thames which has lost less of its native 
brightness, that strikes us so homely as the Coat and Badge. 
We have not only the wager, but the tales connected with its 
institution. In order to commemorate the ascension of the 
family of her Majesty on the throne of these realms, Doggett, 
a comedian, bequeathed a Coat and Badge to be contested for 
by watermen whose period of apprenticeship should have ex- 
pired within the last year, or, rather, from the Ist of August 
preceding. To this was subsequently added by the late Sir W. 
Jolliffe, the interest of 200/. South Sea Steck, amounting to 
7L, divided into 4/. 7s. 6d. for the second man, and 2. 12s. 6d. 
for the third. The distance must be, ere this, familiar to our 
readers. It has been rowed for nearly 130 years, and is from 
Swan to Swan, or from London Bridge to Chelsea, against 
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tide. The wager is under the direction of the Fishmongers’ 
Company, and all those who become from year to year eligible 
draw for their chance of a lot. On the present occasion, forty 
“jolly young watermen” put in, and the six following had the 
good fortune to be chosen: — Geo. Somerville, Somers Quay; 


Jas. Fry, Kidney Stairs, Limehouse ; Thos. Hughes, Ratcliff 


Cross; James Scott, Battle Bridge, Horsleydown; Henry 
Charles Ligo, Garden Stairs, Greenwich; Wiiliam Staples, 
Horseferry, Westminster, Wager wherries having of late 
years been substituted for working wherries, and as the distance 
is a most unreasonable one against tide, the men are started as 
much in the slack as possible.. Just before high water they 
took their stations. In order to go away the moment the tide 
fell. Scott and Fry were the favourites. 
given, the start took place, the whole going away together. 


They were nearly scull to scull till within a short distance of 


Blackfriars Bridge, when Scott and Fry were clearing them- 

selves away from their competitors. They challenged each 

other, and a struggle ensued for the lead. This continued, till 
z . e] H . r . 

on nearing the Parliament Houses much fouling arose. This 
We : : 8 : 

gave their opponents an opportunity to pass them, and they did 


not appear again. Staples took the lead, followed closely by 
Somerville and Hughes, among whom was now the contest for 


the badge. A very pretty race was kept up the remainder of the 
distance, and off the Whiteferry House, Staples was about two 
boats in advance, the others Keeping close up. Staples won 
about four boats ahead of Somerville, Hughes being third. 
The fact of the starting boat not having gone with the race 
caused a report to be raised that there was a dispute about the 
result, ‘The river at Chelsea was crowded with boats, wherries, 
and other craft. — This match will be re-rowed, in consequence 
of Fry, who was just breaking away from Scott, having been 
fouled, and almost run over, by a boat filled with dastardly 
fellows, who had evideutly some interest in the result. The 
umpire accordingly fired for the beats to return, and under 
such circumstances it could not be considered a match. 
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| SPORTING INTELLI 


The long interval between Goodwood races and any other 


meeting of importance may be likened to the pause after a 
battle, wherein the belligerents repair their damages and re- 
cruit their resources. In the present year their attention will 


be mainly turned to the former of these offices, for the betting 


divisions were very much knocked about on the opening of the 
campaign at psom. However, as the encounter in Sussex 


was far from a brisk one, and the demonstrations for Doncaster 


are of an unusually pacific character, there is reason to hope 
that the consequent ratifications at ‘Tattersall’s will be satis- 
factory. On Monday last (the town settling day for Good- 
wood) there was a fair cleariug of scores, and a slight attempt 
at business ; but nothing was done for the current year. The 
nominal price of Cotherstone for the Leger was 5 to 4 on him, 
a figure at which no one would consent even to “ buy money.” 
The Doncaster betting,'in fact, is a dead letter, if Cotherstone be 
not to win (we mean no offence, all strictly professional, and 
comme il faut)—the Scott's are — there is no hope of beatin 
the Melton stable, with all the three year old strength of the 
kingdom init; therefore Cotherstone, Parthian, Napier, or the 
Caster, vogue la galere, the golden fieece awaits “ Scott's lot.” 
The solitary event at present discussed in the ring is the 
Derby for 1844, for which some half a score of horses have 
already been backed, and two lots, viz. Scott’s and John Day’s. 
The former consists of Massena, Saddlebow, ‘I’ Auld Squire, 
Attaghan, the Miser Scarve, Joe Lovell, Cockamaroo, Lorimer, 
Valerian, and Voltri ; the latter, of the Ugly Buck, Theseus, 
Juvenal, the Margellina and the Wadastra colts. Of these the 
Ugly Buck is by points the best favourite, as little as 8 to ] 
having been taken about him lastweek. In this state the odds 
will probably rest till after Doncaster, or, indeed, till the 
Newmarket autumn meetings. We shall then, no doubt, have 
some important changes ; the criterion will be that which its 
name intimates of the pretensions of the two leaders of the 
odds — Rattan and the Ugly Buck. If the latter should win 
(by no means a. foregone conclusion), we shall have about such 
another winter's betting as we had last year—one animal at 
from 5 to 7 to l for six months! We said “by no means a 
foregone conclusion,” because the field for the criterion is a 
good one on paper, and may be so at the post. There are also 
several other very sporting events to come off during the three 
weeks at Newmarket, to say nothing of those at Donean 


The signal being 
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which may bring out a flock of flyers. For this reason it is 
bad policy to back any thing at present in the market pro- 
minently, for its coming engagements; that is to say, re- 
ferentially. Bet about “the Buck” for his two years old races 
if you will; or try your hand on any other for issues soon to 
be disposed of; but if you must invest on the coming season, 
wait till this is over, and then back horses for their public per- 
formances. A 
Cricket. — On Tuesday the grand match between eleven 
gentlemen amateurs against a similar number of professional 
players, commenced on the previous day at Lord’s, terminated 
in the gentlemen achieving a triumph’ unequalled in the an- 
nals of cricket, by their defeating the players in one innings, 
and with twenty runs to spare, after one of the most severe and 
Scientific contests ever witnessed at that celebrated enclosure. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
_Oxroup.— The following probationary fellows of Magdalen Coilege 
have been admitted actual fellows of that society: — Henry C. Onslow, 
diocese of Chichester; Rey. Thomas Butler, of Winton; Rev. Edward 
K. Burney, county of Kent; Frederick Pretyman, Lincoln; George W. 
Paul, Northampton. : 

The following demies have been admitted probationary fellows: — Rev. 
Francis W. Pickin, Nottinghamshire; Rev. John L. Hoskyns, Gloucester- 
shire; Henry C. Adams, London ; Harris Smith, Lincolnshire. 

On Monday next an election will be holden, to fill a fellowship on the 
Berkshire foundation. 

The Rev. W. D. Harrison has presented the Rev. Dr. Hatherell, of 
Brasennose College, to the perpetual curacy of St. James’s, West-end 
near Southampton. , X 

The Rev. D. Akenhead, of University College, has been appointed a 
curate of Bishop Wearmouth. 

The following members of this university have been ordained by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester : — Deacons — John Gorton, of Wadham College; 
William F. Addison, Wadham College; Edward Pedder, Brasennose 
College; John Booth, Brasennose College. Priests — Rev. Francis 
Hinde, of Lincoln College; Rev. John Paul, Magdalen College; Rev. 
pomas Hugo, Worcester College ; Rev. Leonard C. Wood, Jesus 

ollege. 

ETON CoLLEGE. — The eight senior King’s scholars were on Tuesday 
superannuated ; amongst whom was Carter, whose turn, from his posi- 
tion in the college, it was to succeed to a fellowship at King’s College, 
Cambridge. No vacancy, however, having been declared to have taken 
place at King’s when the college clock struck the hour of two, the senior 
King’s scholar at Eton consequently loses bis fellowship. 

The Lord Chancellor has presented the Rev. William Vernon, M.A., 
to the vicarage of Patcham, Sussex, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
John Atkins. 

The Rev. Edward Rose Breton, M.A., has been instituted by the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury to the rectory of Charmouth, Dorsetshire, vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Hatherell. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester has instituted the Rev. John Herbert, 
M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, curate of Creaton, Northampton- 
shire, to the incumbency of Leigh, Surrey. 

Lord Sudeley has appointed the Rev. Charles Floyer, M.A., to be his 
lordship’s domestic chaplain. 

The Rev. Newton Smart, M.A., has been presented to the vicarage of 
Alderly, vacant by the death of the Rev. Hugh Stephens. Patron, the 
Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Rev. W. Hadfield, B.A., late curate of Biddulph, has been licensed 
to the perpetual curacy of Alsager. 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich has instituted the Rev. Algernon Wode- 
house, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, to the rectory of Crown- 
thorpe, in the county of Norfolk, on the presentation of Lord Wodehouse. 

The Rev. William Guidott Sealey, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed minister of the new church on Golden Com- 
mon, in the diocese of Winchester. 

The Rey. Edward Herbert Smith, B.A., of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, has been licensed to the perpetual curacy of Killamarsh, Derby- 
shire. Patron, the Queen. fi 

The Rev. Isaac Harris, B.A., chaplain to the Earl of Bantry, has been 
appointed one of the ministers of St. George’s Chapel, Albemarle Street, 
aud curate of St. Clement’s Danes, Strand, on the nomination of the Rev. 
William Webb Ellis, M.A., the rector. 

The Rev. R. G. Roberts, M.A., of New Inn Hall, Oxford, has been 
instituted, by the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, the patron, to the rectory of 
Denbigh. 

The Dean and Chapter of Bristol have presented the Rev. Marmaduke 
Cockin, B.A., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to the incumbency of 
Norton, Gloucestershire. 


NT 
INTELLIGENCE. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET.—In Malta Harbour, 
the Queen, 110, bearing the flag of the Vice-Admiral Sir E. W.C. R. 
Owen, the Commander-in-Chief ; the Ceylon receiving ship, bearing the 
flag of Rear-Admiral Sir L. Curtis, second in command, and Superintend- 
ent of Malta Dockyard ; Hecla and Vesuvius war steamers ; Locus steam 
tender and Electo steam frigate. At Gibraltar, the Formidable, 84, and 
Lizard steam packet, and_on her way thither, the Malabar, 74, from Cork, 
and the Indus, 78, from Malta. At Mahon, the Monarch, 84; at Barce- 
lona, the Scout, 18, and Medea war steamer; at Alicant, the Savage, 10. 
On her way to England, calling at Barcelona and Mahon, the Prometheus 
steam packet. On her way to Malta from Gibraltar, the Polyphemus 
steam packet. At Corfu, the Magicienne, 24, and on her way thence to 
Malta the Acheron steam packet. At Athens, the Belvidera, 38, and 
Snake, 163 at Syria, the Beacon and Magpie surveying vessels; at Con- 
stantinople, the Devastation war steamer; at Smyrna, the L’Aigle, 24; 


at Beyrout, the Vernon, 50, and at Alexandria, the Geyser war steamer. 


The merrantile attention, since our last publication, has heen chiefly di- 
directed to the intelligence from the East received in the middle of this week, 
by the monthly mail from Bombay. From China the commercial letters 
are dated at Canton on the ]6thof April. The demand for raw cotton and 
even for opium on the spot had materially fallen away, and with it some 


depression had occurred in prices. Of British manufactured cotton and 
woollen. goods, however, the consumption continued to be considerable, 
and the prices generally were fairly supported. At Singapore also, in the 
the beginning of May, the purchases made by the China merchants, were 


large, aud the value generally of all descriptions of goods was rather im- 
proving, with the exception of hardwares, with which every market in 


( the East appears to be overstocked. From our East India possessions 
the news now received is of very little interest. The markets every 

where were dull; but as money was becoming weekly more plentiful, 
and as the rates of discounting were becoming gradually also more rea- 
sonable, a general revival was looked for in all departments of commerce, 
as soon as the season for activity again approached. ‘The shipping inter- 
est however continued in a very unsatisfactory state, employment could 
Not be obtained for half of the ships looking for freights, and the rates 
Were almost nominal. The depresssed state of our agricultural interest 
at home continues to act most unfavourably on all our home markets for 
the consumption of manufactured goods. ‘The present Improvement in 
the value of agricultural produce comes too late in the season to be of 
Much advantage to the farmers. Of bonded wheat now in this country, 
the quantity does not exceed three hundred thousand quarters, and as 
arge importations of grain from abroad are rendered necessary by these 
circumstances, the supply of Bills of Exchange drawn on the Continent 
during the last two foreign post days, has not been equal to the demand, 
and a slight decline in the rates of the forcign exchange has again been 
the consequence, > 
On the English Stock Exchange, the transactions, during this week, 
have been fully as uninteresting as they have been unimportant, and in 
the prices of any description of them, very litde alteration has occurred 
during the week. ‘The Consols never rose above 
any time fall under 933. 
probably occasioned by the uncertain state of the weather, and few specu- 
lative operations are ac the present time entered into for the time account. 
In Bank of England and East India Stocks several investments have been 
thade at our last quotations, and Exchequer Bills and East India Bonds 
tontinue to command those high premiums to which we have latterly had 
occasion to allude. In the shares of the Union Bank of London some 
business has again been done, but to no great extent, none of the present 
proprietors knowing a better or a safer channel for the employment of 
their money. The same observations are applicable to the shares of the 


$32, 94, nor did they at 
London Joint Stock Bank, of the London and Westminster Bank, and ot 
the Royal Bank of Australia, which latter establishment has ccmmenced 
Operations at a favourable period, as well for the benefit of its proprietors 
às lor the best interests of our colonists in the Great Southern Ocean. 
On the foreign Steck Exchange very little activity has been exhibited 

| 


The tendency, however, is decidedly downward, 


amongst the brokers, jobbers, aud speculators since our last publication. 
In Spanish bonds, however, an advance of nearly two per cent. took place 
in the 

Mexi 


course of the week, for which no well-founded reason can be given. 
an bonds have firmly maiutained the late improvement, and Co- 
lumbians are also a shade higher. The bonds of Austria and of Russia 
continue to command high prices, and so also does Dutch stock. In the 
shares of joint stock associations, the usual amount of business has been 
again done. London and Birmingham Railway shares are worth 2182. to 
210/., and Great Western fully support their late high prices. 


BRITISH FUNDS. — CLOSING PRICES — TUESDAY. 


Bank Stock . . 
3 per Cent. Red. 
3 per Cent. Cons. 
34 per Cent. Red. 
New 31 per Cent. 


India Stock . . 
| Ditto Bonds s A 
Ditto Old Annuities . 
Ditto New Annuities 

Ex. Bills 1000. 1d. . 


New 5 per Cent. Ditto 500.. . 
Long Annuities to expi Ditto Small . : 
Jan. 1860 . . 
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| Bank Stock for Act. 
Oct. 1859 6 | India Stock for Act. . 
Jan. 1860 . Consols for Act. : 934 


Suares. — Birmingham and Derby (100 paid), 46; Ditto Eights (12. 10s. 
paid), 22; Edinburgh and Glasgow (50 paid), 504; Ditto New Shares 
(12} paid), 12}; Great Western (65 paid), 90; Ditto New Shares (50 
paid), 674; Hull and Selby (50 paid), 4ił; London and Brighton (50 
paid), 33£; London and Greenwich Railway (122. 15s. 4d. paid), 0: Ditto 
Preference, or Privilege, 16; London and Croydon Railway (Trunk), 
112; Newcastle and Darlington Junction (12 paid), 162; Northern and 
Eastern (45 paid), 3t; Ditto Quarter Shares (1/. 5s. paid), 3; South 
Eastern aud Dover (50 paid), 2533 Ditto Scrip (25 paid), 204. 
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oy 
MARKETS. , 

AVERAGE WEEKLY Prices oF Corn, &c. ending Jnly 29, — Last weck, 
Wheat, 578. 7d. ; barley, 31s. 2d. ; oats, 218. ; rye, 36s. 2d. ; beans, 31s. 1d. 3 
peas, 33s. 9d. Six weeks, Wheat, 52s. ; barley, 29s. ; oats, 19s. 9d. 3 rye, 
38s. 6d.; beans, 29s. 10d. ; peas, 32s. 5d. Duty, Wheat, 18s. ; barley, 9s. 5 
oats, 7s. 3 rye, 9s. 6d. ; beans, lls. Gd. ; peas, I0s. 6d. 

Newport New WHOLESALE MARKET. — Prices per 8lbs. by the carcase : 
Beef, 3s. 4d. to 4s.; mutton, 3s. 4d. to 4s.; veal, Ss. to 4s.; pork, 2s. 8d. 
to 4s.; lamb, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. 

SMITHPEIELD HAYMARKET. — Fine upland meadow and rye-grass hay, 
96s. to 100s.; inferior ditto, 80s. to 90s.; superior clover, 110s. to 118s.5 
inferior ditto, 90s. to 100s. ; straw, 52s. to 54s. per load « f 36 trusses. 

New HUNGERFORD MARKET. — Fishmarket: Turbots, 14s. to 18s. 3 
trout, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; codfish, 2s. to 6s. ; haddocks, 9d. to 1s. 3d. 5 whit- 
ings, Gd. to 1s.; mackarel, 6d. to 8d.: lobsters, Is. to 3s. each ; soles, 6d. 
to 3s. per pair; fresh herrings, Js.6d. to 2s. per dozen ; salmon, 6d. to 
lld. ; and eels, Is. to ls.3d. per lb. Salmon plentifnl, other fish a short 

Poultry, Game, and Meat Markets: Prices 
Supply good, trade middling. 


supply, aud trade moderate. 
here remain as last quoted. 


BANERUPTS. 


LONDON GAZETTE.— FRIDAY, Jury 28. 


Bawxnrupts. — E. Reynoins, Merton, Surrey, silk and woollen printer. 
— Mever Lery, Great Winchester Street, City, commission merchant. 
— G. Satter, Davies Street, Middlesex, builder. — E. H. Foster, Ha- 
thern, Leicestershire, tanner. — J. SIDON, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, 
holloweware manufacturer. — J. H. Tayror, Wakefield, carpenter. — 
E. Rayner, Sheffield, merchant. — D. Dixon, Leeds, dyer.— J. KING, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, draper. — H. CHALICOMBE, Swansea, sail-maker. 


LONDON GAZETTE — TUESDAY, Ava.11. 
BANKRUPTS. — T. SKINNER, late of Godalming, Surrey, but now of Dor- 
king, Surry, butcher. — J. WiLKinson and G. WILKINSON, 133, Leaden- 
hall Street, City, indigo brokers. — A. Laing, Halifax, Yorkshire, draper. 
H.M. GopwinG, and C. Leg, Bishopsgate Street Within, City, shipowners. 
—W. Runxrine and Jerrcoat, East Harding Street, City, bookbinders.—J. 
Marrin, Bexley Heath, Kent, victualler. — R. Davies, Abercarne, Mon- 
Mouthshire, grocer. — T. BATE, W. S. BATE, and J. Heitincs, Rugeley, 
Staffordshire, brewers. — N. N. Sotty and R. SoLLy, Tividale, Stafford- 
Shire, and Shetlield, iron masters. — J, WriGET, Exeter, builder, 
—_—_<—— 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
~Manniaces.—At Hurst, Berks, Thomas B. Charlton, Esq., of Chilwell, 
Notts, to Fanny, daughter of Johu Walter, Esq., of Bearwood, Berks. — 
At Putney, the Rev. W. J. Butler, to Emma, daughter of G. H. Barnett, 
'$q.— At Stonehouse, Captain Pasco, R.N., to Eliza, relict of Captain 
Weaver. R.M.— James Pope, lsq., of Hillingdon, Middlesex, to Anna, 
daughter of F. R. Mills, Esq., of the Home Office. — At Lewes, Mr. W. 
A. Baxter, proprietor of the “ Sussex Express,’ to Mrs. Newland, late 
of Worthing; and Mr. R. L. Dickinson, of Highbury, Middlesez, to 
Lydia, daughter of the late E. Minshall, Esq., of Llangollen, Denbigh- 
Shire. — Ac Trinity Church, Port of Spain, ‘Prinidad. by the Rev. G. H. 
Chamber lain, minister, the Hon. J. A. Allen, colonial treasurer, to Sara, 
youngest daughter of the late Hugh Leach, Esq., of Bristol. 
JEaTHS.—At Red Hall, Antrim, the seat of her son-in-law, D. S. Kerr, 
Esq., M.?., in her 63d year, Elizabeth, Baroness Dufferin and Claneboye, 
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relict of Hans, Baron Dufferin and Claneboye. — Henry Daniell, Esq., of 
Newforest, Westmeath, in his 76th year. — Robert, son of Professor Na- 
pier, of the University of Edinburgh.—John Moore Bates, Esq., of Hed- 
don-on-the-Wall, Northumberland: — At Epsom, George Brown, Esq., 
Captain, retired full pay, R.M. — Sir Edward Synge, Bart., exnired at 
Cheltenham at the close of the past week. He was born in 1780, and 
succeeded to the family honours on the death of his father, the first 
baronet, in 1804. In 1809 he married Mary Helen Welsh, by whom he 
leaves issue. Mr. Edward Synge, married in 1806 the daughter of Mr. 
O. Saunders, of Newton Saunders, county Wicklow, His eldest son suc- 
ceeds the deceased baronet. 
—_—_—- Oo 


TIDE TABLE. — High water, London Bridge. 
Morn. After. 


4 -m.! h.m. h. m. 
Saturday, Aug.5 856 937 | Wednesday, Aug.9 116 14l 
Sunday, — 6 1019 112 |Thursday, — 10 2 4 223 
Monday, — 7 1144 — —| Friday, —ll 244 3 3 
Tuesday, — 8 018 049 | Saturday, — 12 319 336 


rS\HE NAPOLEON MUSEUM, or Illustrated History of 


Europe, from Louis XIV. to the Emperor Napoleon, contains State 
Papers — 500 written and signed by Napoleon, others by all his Family, 
his Marshals, all his Ministers, 2000 of his Generals, &c. ; Oliver Crom- 
well; Admirals Hood, Nelson, Keith, Jervis, Hotham, and Sidney Smith; 
the Duke of Wellington to Marshal Ney, Lord Byron, &c.; also marbles, 
bronzes, carvings, paintings, drawings, miniatures, and enamels ; medal- 
lions, coins, and medals in gold, silver, and bronze; gold orders, gems, 
prints, books, &c. All in the Jarge room on the ground-floor of the 
igyptian Hall, Piccadilly, which has been fitted up for the occasion. The 
Napoleon Museum is open daily from ten till dusk. 


HE CHINESE COLLECTION, HYDE PARK CORNER. 
PHIS UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects ex- 


clusively Chinese, and surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar 
display in the known world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet in 
length, and is crowded with rare and interesting specimens of vertu. 

The Collection embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE 
AS LIFE, portraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native 
costume, trom the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering 
mendicant; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole jliustrating the appearance, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than 


THREE HUNDRED MILLION CHINESE. 
Open from Ten till Ten. 


Admittance, 2s. 6d. ; Children under Twelve, Is. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
95. PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Capital, 500,000Z. 


"MHIS Office is provided with very accurately constructed 
Tables, by which it can assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
The Extra Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured to per- 
manent health. Increased Annuities granted on unsound lives, the 
amount varying with the particular disease. Members of Consumptive 
Families assured at Equitable Rates. Healthy lives are assured at Lower 
Rates than at most other offices. Policies of twelve months’ standing are 
not affected by suicide, duclling, &c.; and Assigned Policies are vali 
from the date of the policy, should death ensue from any of these causes. 
F, G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


`T 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 8. Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London: Division of Profits among the Assured. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES STUART, Esq., Chairman. 


HANANEL DE CASTRO, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq, Assist. | , John Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident F. H. Thomson. 
Charles Downes, Esq. l 
Secretary — Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 


MHIS Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords 
the most perfect security in an ample paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834. In 
1841 the Company declared an addition to the shareholders of one-half of 
their stock, and also added 2. per cent. per annum from the date of the 
policies to those parties who had insured with profits. ‘The premiums 
nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be 
paid for the first five years where the insurance is for life. 
The amount of bonus added to policies since the commencement of the 
Company in March, 1834, to the 31st of December, 1840, is as follows: — 


Sum Time Sum added Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. | Assured. Assured. to Policy. 

10002. 6 Yrs. 10 mos. 1362. 13s. 4d. 10002. 3 Years. 601. 

10007. 4 Yrs. 800. 10002. l Year 201. 


zvery information will be afforded on application to the Resident Di- 
rectors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., of No. 8. Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. Yrederick Hale 'Mhomson, Esq., surgeon, 48. 


Berners Street, attends at the office daily, about half past 2. 


PRIDE, its Sin and Folly painfully illustrated in the 

interesting History of Mary Smith, drowned on board the Amphi- 
trite, off Boulogne, 6d. ; Causes and Remedies of Pride, Nos. 657, 658. 
“ PennyPulpit’’), by Rev. H. Melvill; 15 Sermons by ditto, 2s. 6d.; 9 
additional, 1s. 6d. ; Mason’s History of Joseph, Is. ; Archer’s Lectures on 
Popery, 1s.; Burnet's Puseyism, ls.; 20 on Popular Errors in Religion, 
4s.; 12 on Happiness, 2s.; 12 on Scripture Prophecy, 2s.; 5 by Dr. 
Harris, with Portrait, ls. 

James Paul, 1. Chapterhouse Court, St. Paul’s. 


khan eae ere N es TAA ON, 

£ __ _ Now ready, the Fourth Edition of 

HaGue’s beautiful Lithographic Work of the PASSES, FORTS, and 
CITIES, of the SCENE of WAR in INDIA. 


Just published, earner Series of the 
CHARACTER and COSTUME of AFGHAUNISTAN. 


By Captain Harr, 22d Bengal Infantry. 


3. 
Mr. OWEN Jones’ New Work. 


VIEWS ON THE NILE, FROM CAIRO TO THE 
SECOND CATARACT. 


4, 
SIR DAVID WILKIE’S TURKEY, SYRIA, and EGYPT. 
Lithographed by Josepu Nasu, Esq. 
Price: each Work, half Morocco, 4l. 4y.; coloured ane mounted, 10. 10s. 
London: Published by Graves and Warmsley; 6. Pall Mall. 


EMISS S. SETCHLL'S CELEBRATED PICTURE OF 

CHE MOMENTOUS QUESTION 

is now compieted in the most highly-finis by Mr. 

SAMUEL BELLIN, and ready fordelte Ta Aea. eTA 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Prints ° S . ; : oe . 

Proofs Se Deae r eee Ga eaeue sais E 2i, 2S. 

First Proofs before the Letters on India Paper . 32. 3s. 


“Tt is an engraving that will do honour to any collection, however 
good.” — Times. 


17. Js. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to command that 
this very beautiful engraving be dedicated to her Majesty, and also that it 
be added to the Royal Collection. It forms one of a variety of excellent 
engravings that may be selected from, 


GIVING CHANCES {FOR |THE PRIZES IN MR. BOYS’ FINE 
ART DISTRIBUTION, 
and may be seen at his Establishments, 11. Golden Square and 221. Re- 
gent Street, and also at his Agents in most of the principal towns of the 
Kingdom. 
*,* Early application for First Proofs is necessary, as a considerable por- 
tion of them have already been disposed of. 


HAND-BOOKS FOR INVALIDS, 
Is. each ; by post, 1s. 6d. 


On INDIGESTION, NERVOUSNESS, and DIET, with Diet 
Tables for all Invalids. By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Also, by the same Author, 


On CONSTIPATION and HA MORRHOIDS, with twenty-six En- 
gravings. 


DOMESTIC 


Sherwood, 23. Paternoster Row; Carvalho, 147. Fleet Street; Hannay, 
63. Oxford Street; Mann, 39. Cornhill; and the Author, 21. Arundel 
Street, Strand. 


(COMPLETION of TYAS’ ILLUSTRATED SHAKS- 

PERE. — This beautiful Edition of the entire WORKS of 
SHAKSPERE, profusely illustrated with engravings on wood, designed 
by KENNY MEADOWS, is this day (July 31st) completed, by the pub- 
lication of Part 55. containing A LIFE OF THE AU THOR by BARRY 
CORNWALL, Titles, Contents, and full directions for binding, price 
Half-a-Crown. 

The Publisher will bind any sets sent to him, in the richly ornamented 
cloth cases expressly provided, for 7s. the set of three volumes. Single 
volumes 2s. 6d. 

*,* Subscribers are recommended to make up their sets immediately, 
many of the Parts being nearly out of print. 


R. Tyas, 8. Paternoster Row. 


A POSTHUMOUS NOVEL BY LE SAGE. 
[HE STORY TELLER for August, price One Shilling. 
Edited by ROBERT BELL, Esq. 

_Amongst a variety of interesting papers will contain a Posthumous 
Novel by Le Sage, intended as an episode in Gil Blas, with the history of 
its discovery and an examination of its claims to authenticity. 

*,* The Story T'cller, Vol. I., is now ready, price 8s., containing Tales, 
&e. from almost every available source — Chinese, Spanish, Russian, 
German, Italian, French, Scotch, Irish, English. For cheapness, variety, 
and sterling literature, the Story Teller has no parallel. 

London: Cunningham and Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar Square, 
and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 9d. 


‘THE FIRST CATECHISM OF GEOGRAPHY. By 
the REV. T. WILSON. 


Also New Editions of the following Catechisms, by the same Author, 

price 9d. each. 

FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

SECOND LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

THIRD LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

FIRST CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS. 

SECOND CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS, 

THIRD CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS, 

CATECHISM OF BIBLE HISTORY. 

CATECHISM OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

*, The great success which has attended the First, Second, and Third 
Mother’s Catechism of the Rev. D. Blair, has induced the publishers to 
further extend the utility of this system, by a continued series on the 
most Important subjects, under the superintendence and editorship of the 
Rev: ne ilson. The want of such a series, skilfully executed, has long 


London: Darton and Clark, Holborn Hill. 


EMIGRATION, &.— NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Just published, price 6d. 
{ANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, &c.; with the History, present State, and 
Prospects of those Colonies in regard to Emigration, with a Map of 
British America. — Lately published. 


AUSTRALIA, VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, and NEW 
ZEALAND. With a Map, price 6d. 


CHINA. Its History and present State, with the Terms 


of the Peace, price 6d. 
A FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
BOTANY, price Gd, 
BRITISH FOREST TREES: a Handbook to our Woods 
and Parks, price 6d. J 
PRESERVING, PICKLING, CONFECTIONERY, 
&c. price 6d. 
A WEEK IN LONDON; or a Seven Days’ View of 
the Metropolis, price 6d. 
Twenty-three Numbersjof this popular series of works are now published. 
London: Cradock and Co. 48. Paternoster Row. 


Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, 34. and in Monthly Parts, 1s., in 
Music folio, a New Series of 


Mesic FOR THE MILLION, Vocal and Instrumental ; 
with Accompaniments for the Piano Forte, &c. 

Part L, for August, contains —‘ Where the Bee sucks,” a Waltz; a 
Gallopade ; the Jullien Scotch Quadrilles; “ Fair Flora decks the Flow’ry 
Ground ;” Glee by Danby; and “ Proudly and Wide my Standard 
flying,” a favourite song from Fra Diavolo, by Auber. 

MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, First Series, containing 
96 Songs, Duets, Glees, &c., including the celebrated Irish Melodies, with 
Piano Forte Accompaniments, now ready, price 7s. 6d., bound in cloth. 

G. Berger, Holywell Street, Strand, and all Booksellers ; and 
where may be had 


DIBDIN’S SONGS, the Words of all of them, and the 
Music of the best, in Sixpenny Numbers. 9 Parts at 2s. 6d. each, or com- 
plete in 1 large vol. cloth, 24s. 


THE SONGS OF CHARLES DIBDIN, complete, with 
Notes, Memoir, &c. 10s. bound in cloth. 


THE MUSIC of 126 of the celebrated Songs of Charles 


Dibdin. 15s. bound in cloth. S i $ 
CALCOTT’S GRAMMAR OF MUSIC, with Numerous 
Examples. New Edition. 2s. 6d. cioth. 


A FIRST DICTIONARY AND EXPOSITOR FOR CHILDREN. 
Just published, the Tenth Edition, price Is. Gd. bound, 


UY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR ; a Companion to 

his Spelling Book. Containing an Alphabctical Collection of the 

most useful, usual, and proper Words in the English language ; divided, ac- 
cented, ang the Meaning given according to the purest Definitions. By 
JOSEPH GUY, Author of the “ British Spelling Book,” “ School Geo- 
graphy,” &c. À 
+,* As an Expositor generally succeeds the Spelling Book, its structure 
should be a near approach to that of a small Dictionary, for which indeed, 
to the age of 13, it is a proper and convenient substitute. ‘To answer such 
a useful purpose, the author has carefully prepared this work ; it has more 
pages than is usually found in books of this class ; and it embraces a more 
numerous selection of words, and a nicer and fuller discrimination of the 
meanings; with these advantages it is offered to Schools and Families as 
an indispensable step in the progress of Education. ‘The sale of nine large 


editions in but a few years perhaps sufficiently attests its value, and the es- 
teem the popular author is held in by teachers. 


Also, by the same Author, new Editions of the following :— 


GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, with New 
Illustrations by Harvey. Sixty-sixth Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
GUY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with New Illustra- 
tions by Harvey. Twenty-second Edition. Price 6d. half-bound. 
GUY’S MOTHER’S CATECHISM OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE New and improved Edition. 9d. sewed, 1s. bound. 
GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 9d. sewed, 


Is. bound. \ 


GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. 


Is. bound. 


_ GUY'S BRITISH READER, with Cuts, Tenth Edition. 
s. Gd. 
GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK of GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE. Seventh Edition, with a Chart of History. Price 4s.6d. 
GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN, and 


BRITISH HISTORY. New and enlarged Editions, with Tutor’s Ques- 
tions. Price 3s. 6d each, bound and lettered. ie 


London: Cradock and Co. 48. Paternoster Row. 
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Next Friday, price 5s. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION sapot Riy treated 
with Naphtha. By JOHN HASTINGS, M.D., Senior Physician to 
the Blenheim Street Free Dispensary. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


YARRELL’S BRITISH BIRDS. 

è HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By WILLIAM 
YARRELL, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S., &c. 

This work contains a history and a picture portrait, engraved expressly 


for this work, of each species of the Birds found in Britain. The 3 vols. 
contain 520 illustrations. Price in demy 8vo. 4/. 10s., royal 8vo. 9l., or 
imperial 8vo. 137. 10s. To suit the convenience of purchasers, the work 
will still be sold in parts at 2s. 6d. each, or in vols. Vol. I. price 28s. ; 
Vol. II. 35s. ; Vol. III. 30s. 

John Van Voorst, 1. Paternoster Row. 


PUCATION: In the immediate Neighbourhood of 

Bushy and Hampton Parks, near the South Western Railway. A 
limited number of young Ladies received on the plan of a private family. 
A resident French teacher, and the first Masters. Prospectus with terms 
and references may be had on application by letter (pre-paid), to R. S., 
Post Office, Hampton. 


Ta aeea D EAE eT a eae meee 
To ROAD and ESTATE SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, 

and others, requiring earth to form embankments for roads and foot- 
paths, top dress and level lawns, &c. &c., or to fill up excavations, upwards 
of TEN THOUSAND LOADS OF CLAY, comprising the two large 
mounds within the Cemetery at Kensal Green, tobe GIVEN AWAY to 
any party carting the same. Apply for leave at the Office of the General 


Cc , 95. Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury. 
Cemetery, Company G. W. H. CROFTS, Sec. 


l | NDER the Patronage of the Queen Dowager. The 

Almshouses of the Butchers’ Charitable Institution. A Fancy Fair 
and Féte Champétre, and also a splendid Flower Show for Prizes of 
Silver Cups and Medals, will be held in the Grounds of the Alms- houses, 
at Walham Green, Fulham, on Tuesday and * Wednesday next, in aid of 
the Building Fund. Military and Quadrille Bands will attend, and there 
will be a regular succession of novel, attractive, and interesting amuse- 
ments. The gates will be opened at Two o’clock each day. Admission, ls. 
Children, 6d. James NEss, Secretary. 

4, Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn. 


M OURNING BONNET ESTABLISHMENT, 

59, Oxford Street, between Berners’ and Wells’ Streets. Mrs. Stovell 
adopts this mode of acquainting families that an extensive assortment of 
Mourning Bonnets, in appropriate materials, are always ready. Ladies 
are particularly invited to inspect a new style of straw adapted also for 
mourning, and from its lightness cannot fail to please. Black Chips and 
Leghorns in great variety. 

59. Oxford Street. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247. and 249. REGENT STREET. 
(Established by W. C. Jay and Co. for the sale of Mourning exclusively.) 


HE inconvenience of proceeding from Shop to Shop for 
the various articles required in mourning is entirely obviated by a 
visit to this Establishment, where every description of Dress, of the best 
quality, can be purchased on the most reasonable terms. Mourning silks 
of every shade and texture; printed muslins, &c. &c. The Show Rooms 
are replete with all the novelties in Millinery and Widows’ Mourning that 
modern taste has introduced. 
247. and 249. Regent Street, Two Doors from Oxford Street. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the Queen’s 
e Own), in the illustrated Chinese boxes, are now in course of deli- 
very tothe trade. The needles have large eyes, easily threaded (even by 
blind persons), and improved points, temper, and finish. Each paper is 
labelled with a likeness of her Majesty or H. R. H. Prince Albert, in 
relief, on coloured grounds. Every quality of needles, fish-hooks, hooks 
and eyes, steel pens, &c., for shipping. These needles or pens for the 
home trade are sent free by post, by any respectable dealer, on receipt of 
13 penny stamps for every shilling value.— H. Walker, manufacturer to 
the Queen, 20. Maiden Lane, Wood Street, London. 


PENS FOR THE MILLION. 
AT this period, when the condition of the great mass of 


the people is occupying the attention of the Legislature, and the 
most ingenious systems for their improvement are hourly devised, no 
invention appears to deserve consideration and patronage more than 
MOSLEY’S METALLIC PENS. Their beauty, the flexible and 
elastic nature of the material, their freedom from corrosiveness, and 
their durability, give them a decided pre-eminence above all other metallic 
pens, while the low price at which they are offered places them within the 
reach of every class. They are sold by all stationers, and wholesale at 
8. Hatton Garden. 


ELASTIC BOOTS.— THE QUEEN’S BOOTS. 
SPARKES HALL’S PATENT ELASTIC ANKLE 


e BOOTS require neither lacing, buttoning, nor tying; they can be 
put on and off in a moment, without trouble or loss of time. The con- 
stant annoyance of laces breaking, buttons coming off, holes wearing out, 
and many other imperfections in the ordinary modes of fastening, suggested 
the improvement which is now submitted to the public. No boots ever 
afforded such variety of play and motion to the feet and ankles, or corre- 
sponded so exactly to their natural and anatomical form. 308. Regent 
Street, Langham Place, opposite the Polytechnic Institution. 

H Ladies and Gentlemen at a distance can be fitted by forwarding a pattern 
oot. 


SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES AND SPLENDID GILT 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78. FLEET STREET, opposite 

the “ Dispatch” newspaper office, respectfully informs the Trade, 
Artists, Upholsterers, and the Public, that tioy can be supplied with 
LOOKING GLASSES and PICTURE FRAMES, of the very best 
manufacture, at prices never hitherto attempted. — May be had gratis, 
and sent free of post to any part of the Kingdom, large Sheets of Draw- 
ings, representing the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized 
picture frames, and 120 looking glasses, elegantly, ornamented with de- 
signs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied with 
frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, and room bor- 
derings. Old frames repaired and re-gilt. Glasses re-silvered. 30,000 
frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. All goods not approved of 
in three months taken back, and money returned. 


CIGAR ESTABLISHMENT, 69. King William Street, 

City. EDWIN WOOD begs to inform the admirers of a Genuine 
Havannah Cigar, that they will find at this establishment the largest and 
choicest assortment in London, selected with great care by an experienced 
agent in Havannah, and consigned direct to the advertiser: comprising 
the first qualities from all the most approved manufacturers. 


Genuine Havannahs . 18s. 
Superior ditto : 22s. 
The finest imported 


Genuine old Principes 
Government Manillas 
British Havannahs 
Ditto Cheroots j 9s. to 12s. 
The far-famed old Cubas . 5 2s. 


An inspection of the stock is respectfully solicited, when it will be evi- 
dent that the advantages offered, both in quality and price, are far supe- 
rior to any other house in the trade. Goods delivered free within ten 
miles of London daily.—69. King William Street, City. 
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HYDROPATHY. 

PAVING been for five weeks under the medical care of 

DR. COURTNEY, R.N., OF RAMSGATE, and having during 
that time received considerable benefit, I wish to call the attention of 
others to the efficacious mode of treatment practised by him, and which is 
now so much gaining ground in public estimation under the well-known 
cognomen of the WATER CURE I went to his establishment, com- 
plaining of indigestion and flatulence, accompanied by a degree of general 
debility, which shewed itself particgiady in feelings of languor and de- 
ipression of spirits towards evening. These symptoms very much dimi- 
nished during my stay with him ; so much so that l have no doubt that, 
if circumstances had allowed of my remaining a longer time, they would 
have entirely disappeared. I may add, from personal experience, that 
patients placing themselves under Dr. C.’s care, may depend on expe- 
riencing all those kind attentions which are so particularly grateful to 
invalids, but which are seldom looked for except amidst the endearments 
of home. Dr. C.is authorised to give my name and address on appli- 
cation. 


v A 


RUSSELS CARPETS, 2s. 2d. per yard; superior style, 


2s. 2d. Ladies who do not object to last year’s patterns can select 
from several hundred pieces of the richest Brussels, at 3s. 3d. per yard. 
These carpets being bought on barter for linens will be found much under 
the present market price, and are now for inspection at the National 
Linen Company’s warehouses, 105. Fleet Street, corner of Farringdon 
Street. Patterns sent to any part of London. All orders to be addressed 
to George Pelley Tory, Manager. 


(UNS and RIFLES.—To BUYERS of GUNS. — 


From the extravagant prices that have ever been asked for guns, &c. 
under the pretence of their being of superior capabilities, RIPPON and 
BURTON are induced to solicit Sportsmen and others to inspect their 
extensive assortment of Guns, Pistols, and Rifles, which have all been 
made under their immediate direction, expressly for the London trade, 
very great care having been taken to combine extreme accuracy in the 
boring of the barrels, with exquisite workmanship in finishing. ln saying 
that all their firearms bear the proof mark of Government, Rippon and 
Burton would impress the minds of sportsmen with the fact (which they 
presume will not be denied), that no guns can by any possibility be sub- 
jected to a more severe test than theirs have been, and that all assevera- 
tions as to the extra virtues of high priced guns, &c. are made with the 
sole view of getting an exorbitant price for an assumed superiority. 

A single barrel Gun . è 18s. usually charged 2 gs. 
Ditto with patent breech . 24s. — 24 gs. 


GUN BURNS, FRECKLES, TAN, and other disfigure- 

ments of the skin, are pleasingly eradicated by ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR, a balmy, odoriferous fluid, and now suvaraalle admired 
for its sovereign virtues in completely removing all cutaneous eruptions, 
and in rendering the complexion delicately clear and fair. It isinvaluable 
as a renovating and refreshing wash during travelling, or exposure to the 
sun and dust. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful after shaving in 
allaying the smarting pain. Caution.—The words “ Rowland’s Kalydor” 
are printed on the wrapper of each genuine bottle, and “ A. Rowland & 
Son, 20. Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government stamp. All other 
pretended Kalydors are base impositions, and possess none of the virtues 
of the real Kalydor. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
Ask for Rowland’s Kalydor ; sold by them and by chemists and perfumers. 


SUDDEN ILLNESS and DEATH. — It is a well known 

fact that many valuable lives have been saved by the prompt admini- 
stration of STIRLING’S STOMACH PILLS, which, without their aid, 
would have been lost before medical assistance could be procured. It is 
therefore highly important that they should be kept in every family, not 
only on account of their general efficacy, but most particularly for their 
invaluable properties, affording immediate relief in those painful and 
alarming complaints — windy spasms, sensation of suffocation, violent 
head-ache, giddiness, fear of falling, apoplexy, gout in the stomach, 
throbbing in the temples, fits, and nervous tremblings, &c. They act 
gently on the bowels, stimulate the liver, carry off bilious accumulations, 


Do. twisted barrel and patent breech 28s. — 3 gs. and promote a regular and healthy circulation. They may be taken a 
: y . t 

A double barrel Gun, twisted barrel, any time, on the first symptoms af illness? without fear olaia üry from 
and patent breech, - e 58s. — 5 gs. cold. Prepared by J. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 86. High 
Do. do. do. superior . 90s. — 9 gs. Street, Whitechapel. Can be had of all medicine venders, in boxes, at 


Single Guns to 44. 15s. Double do. to 132. 
Mahogany cases fitted,;with cleaning tackle, shot pouch, powder flask, 
&c. &c. in great variety. Guns, &c. for exportation. 5 
Rippon and Burton, Wells Street, Oxford Street. — Established 1820. 


läłd., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and lls. each. Ask for Stirling’s Stomach Pills, 
and be sure the name of “ J. W. Stirling ” is on the stamp. 
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NOOK’S APERIENT FAMILY PILLS, a most excel- 
lent Medicine for Bilious and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Giddi- 
ness, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Heartburn, Flatulence, Spasms, 
Costiveness, &c. 

Their composition is truly excellent ; they do not contain any Antimo- 
nial or Mercurial preparation whatever, and do not require the least 
confinement or alteration of diet (moderate exercise promotes their good 
effects) ; they seldom operate until ten or twelve hours after taken, and 
then very gently ; they destroy worms, purify the humours, restore the 
tone of the stomach, and remove most complaints occasioned by irregu- 
larity of the bowels, becoming a restorative and preservative of health to 
both sexes, and to those of a costive habit, a truly valuable treasure. 

The Pills are now prepared by Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS (who 
have purchased the Receipt from Mr. SNook), whose Names are engraved 
on the Government Stamp affixed to each box, without which they cannot 
be genuine.— Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, FOR 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


THIS infallible Remedy has preserved Hundreds of Chil- 


- dren, when thought past recovery, from Convulsions arising from 
painful dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums the 
Child will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the infammation reduced. 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with ease ; 
and so pleasant, that no Child will refuse to let its Gums be rubbed with 
it. When infants are at the age of four months, the Syrup should be 
rubbed on the Gums, and Parents should never be without the Syrup in 
the Nursery where there are young Children; for if a Child wakes in the 
night with pains in the Gums, the Syrup immediately gives ease; thereby 
preventing Convulsions, Fevers, &c. T'he great success of this Medicine 
during the last Twenty-five Years has induced unprincipled persons to 
imitate it, under the name of American Soothing Syrup, and copying parts 
of Mrs. Johnson’s Bills, &c. Parents will, therefore, be very particular 
to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the Names of BarcLAY and Sons, 95. Farringdon Street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the Stamp 
affixed to each Bottle. 


1 Deere COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Hamilton Place, 
New Road, King’s Cross, London. 


THE HYGEIAN OR MORISONIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 


COLDS, AND CATCHING COLDS. 


These are complaints which would be very rare; and when they did 
occur, would be slight and of no consequence, if our medical men had 
formed a more correct idea of the nature and cause of our diseases, which 
would have imparted to the community at large the knowledge of protect- 
ing themselves from this at first seemingly slight inconvenience, but ulti- 
mately to many the precursor of a variety of diseases of the most serious 
and fatal character. The name it bears of cold seems to have contributed 
not a little to the absurd notions about remedying it. As it is called cold, 
we think we cannot keep ourselves too warm, and avoid as much as possible 
all communication with the open air. Do not we see, however, that colds 
are caught in summer as well as in winter ? — in tropical climates as well 
as northern ? that those who never leave a well-heated room, are not more 
exempt from them than those who are much exposed to the open air ? 
The apprehensions of many are so great on this head, that they are afraid 
of the slightest air breathing upon them, and cover their bodies with an 
unwieldly heap of clothing. Let us suppose two individuals going toa 
play or ball, or any excursion that you please, commonly thought the 
scene of catching cold: both alike in their ordinary health ? they shall 
both be exposed to exactly the same variations of the air, and do alike in 
every respect. One of them returns home in perfect health, as well as 
he went, and continues so; the other, soon after, or next day, feels him- 
felf unwell, more or less, as the case may be. He feels his head affected, 
and neither tastes nor smells as usual ; perhaps even the brain is affected, 
and he is drowsy; or the lungs, and there will be oppression ; and very 
probably all these symptoms, and worse, make their appearance to- 
gether, accompanied with fever, Now, it is evident that the varia- 
tion of temperature, to which they were both alike exposed, was only the 
secondary cause of the cold caught by one of the individuals. Had there 
been anything really inimical to life, either in the variations of tempera- 
ture, the exercise, or getting wet, they both would have suffered alike ; 
just the same as if they had fallen into water, they would both have been 
drowned. The individual who fell sick had his humoural system in a bad 
state; his humours were both too abundant and acrimonious. He was, 
previous to his going out, in a state of incipient malady, which would soon 
have declared itself one way or other. In this case the acrimonious 
humours, repercussed by accidents, of which we have not the controul, 
had seated themselves in some of the vital organs, and produced the symp- 
toms above described. In ail this, the cause, the efficient cause of the 
individual’s malady, was the corrupt state of the humours. In the ordi- 
nary language of life, and except amongst the very few accustomed to 
reason soundly on the causes of disease, one would have said he caught a 
violent cold or fever at the ball, —or the individual was not strong, — or 
else, something in the Turkish style, that it was his destiny; for no 
sounder reasoning than this is ever made use of in such matters. A per- 
son of sound wholesome humours will seldom or ever catch cold, no 
matter in what situation he is placed; and if he should, if he has at once 
recourse to a few doses of the vegetable universal medicine, he will find 
himself at once relieved, and speedily rise up in a more confirmed state of 
health than before ; for nature, in all her operations, is always tending to 
her own purification, but man obstinately obstructs her. This is but a 
slight sketch of what is attributed to catching cold now-a-days. Pains 
and all uneasiness whatsoever are therein included; and as these are 
shifting every day, at least in the beginning, the patient is catching a new 
cold every day: this goes on for some time, notwithstanding the doctor’s 
prescriptions of sudorifics, paregorics, lozenges, syrups in variety ; till, at 
last, the humours (the only cause of all the suffering from the beginning 
of the disease) not having been evacuated in time, and the vital energies 
of the body daily diminishing, settle themselves on some organ or limb, 
and bid defiance to the physician, terminating in death or protracted 


infirmities. 


(SHASTON'S Patent India Rubber Elastic Corn Plaisters 

are now generally admitted to be the most unique and best to eradi- 
cate either Hard or Soft Corns. From the elastic quality they can be 
worn with perfect ease, however tight the boot or shoe fits the toot. In- 
vented and prepared by B. Chaston, Chemist, Watton, Norfolk, and sold 
in Boxes at Is. 1d. each. N.B. On the receipt of 13 stamps (free), a Box 
will be forwarded (also free) to any part of the Kingdom. 


PROFESSOR BROWNE’S VENTILATING INVI- 

SIBLE PERUKE 60 closely resembles the real head of hair, 
that sceptics and connoisseurs have pronounced it the most perfect and 
extraordinary invention of the day. The great advantage of this novel 
and unique peruke is, its being made without sewing or weaving causes 
its appearance so closely to resemble the natural hair, both in lightness 
and natural appearance, as to defy detection ; its texture being so beauti- 
ful, so porous, and so free, that in all cases of perspiration evaporation is 
unimpeded, and the great evils of all other perukes entirely avoided. The 
sceptic and connoisseur are alike invited to inspect this novel and beauti- 
ful peruke, and the peculiar method of fitting the head, at the sole in- 
ventor and manufacturer’s, F. Browne, 47. Fenchurch Street, between 
Mark Lane and Mincing Lane, 


DEA and PERRIN’S “ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE ; 
prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in the County. — The 
above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of its introduction, been 
steadily progressing 1n public favour; its peculiar piquancy, combined 
with exquisite favour, establish it of a character unequalled in sauces. 
Noblemen and others of acknowledged goat, pronounce it to be “ the 
only good sauce ;” and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, 
steaks, game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly increasing 
inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the kingdom, the proprietors 
beg to state that druggists, grocers, and others, may be supplied by their 
agents : — Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Mr. J. Harding, 
59. King Street, Stepney; Messrs. Metcalfe and Co., 16. Southampton 
Row; and by the wholesale oil and Italian warehousemen in London, 
upon the same terms as at their warehouse at Worcester. — Sold retail by 
the usual venders of sauces in half- pint bottles at ls. 6d., pints 2s. 6d., and 
quarts 5s. each, with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


NORTON CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently re- 


commended as a simple, but certain, remedy to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints; they act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach, 
and composure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles at 1s. 12d. or 2s. 9d. 
each, by all Medicine Vendors. 7 


THE NEW DISCOVERY FOR THE NERVES. 
OSSESSING virtues which have hitherto defied the 


researches of the most eminent men. Many who have provedit, 

will testify, that nervous vigour, refreshing sleep, and easy digestion, are 
the sure rewards of a patient trial. Above 40 of the Nobility now use it. 

Sold (for the Proprietor) by E. Purser, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, in 
Boxes, at Is. l3., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, containing directions for its 
use, and an address to the patient, with testimonials attached. Boxes 
sent by Post on the receipt of the amount in Postage Stamps, or other- 
wise. Ask for Dr. Granptson’s Charity Pills. 
From W. A. Goff, Esq., 11. Bloomsbury Square. — December 21st, 1842. 

Sir, —I cannot refuse to state that your Pill has had an effect upon my 
nerves almost miraculous. Your obliged servant, 

To Dr. Grandison, W. A. Gorr. 
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GIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 


Prepared under the immediate care of the inventor, and established 
for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, 
and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving a moderate state of the 
bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel and Gout; also as an easy 
remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile affection incident to child- 
hood it is invaluable. On the value of magnesia as a remedial agent it is 
unnecessary to enlarge ; but the fluid preparation of Sir James Murray is 
now the most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility 
of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the 
article in powder, and in the over-dosed liquids of detected imitators. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North Street, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents 
throughout the British empire ; in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., lis., 
and 21s. each. 


The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 
N. B. — Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows: — 
“ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


R ELIEF from TORMENT. — LEFAY’S GRANDE 
Ù POM MADE cures, in most cases by one application, tic-douloureux, 
gout, and all painful affections of the nerves, giving instant relief in the 
most painful paroxysms. Patients who had for years drawn on a miser- 
able existence, and many who had lost the use of their limbs from weak- 
ness, brought on by paralysis and rheumatism, to the astonishment of 
their medical attendants and acquaintance have, by a few rubbings, been 
restored to strength and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, blistering, 
veratrine, colchicum, and all the usual remedies had been tried and found 
useless. Its surprising effects have also been experienced in its rapid 
cure of rheumatic pains of the head and face, paralytic affections, weak- 
ness of the ligaments and joints, glandular swellings, sore throat, chronic 
rheumatism, palpitations of the heart, and difficult respiration. It re- 
quires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause any erup- 
tion, and may be applied to the most delicate skin without fear of injury. 
Sold by the appointment of Jean Lefay, the inventor, by his sole agent, 
J. W. Stirling, chemist, 86. High Street, Whitechapel, in metallic cases, 
at 4s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. each. N.B. A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 
4s. 6d. case and its carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. 
*,* It can be sent to any part of London Carriage free. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


’ : 
| EARSLEY’S ORIGINAL WIDOW WELCH’S FE- 
MALE PILLS, so long and justly celebrated for their peculiar 
virtues, are strongly recommended to the notice of every lady, having ob- 
tained the sanction and approbation of’most gentlemen of the Medical 
Profession, as a safe and valuable Medicine in effectually removing ob- 
structions, and relieving all other inconveniences to which the female 
frame is liable, especially those which, at an early period of life, frequently 
arise from want of exercise and general debility of the system: they create 
an appetite, correct indigestion, remove giddiness and nervous headache, 
and are eminently useful in windy disorders, pains in the stomach, short- 
ness of breath, and palpitation of the heart: being perfectly innocent, 
may be used with safety in all seasons and climates. 
¥,* Jt is necessary, owing to the numerous imitations, to inform the 
Public that KEARSLEY’S is the only ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
MEDICINE of this description ever made, and has been prepared by 
them for more than Firry Years! Purchasers are particularly re- 
quested to remark, that, as a testimony of authenticity, each Bill of Di- 
rections contains an affidavit, and bears the signature of “ C. KEARS- 
LEY,” in writing, and each box is wrapped in white paper. Price 2s. 9d. 
Sold, wholesale and retail, by J. Sanger, 150. Oxford Street, London; 
and all respectable Medicine Venders throughout the Country. 


COUGHS. 


Coughs are occasioned by a humour, sometimes of a viscous nature, 
sometimes acrimonious, lodging on the lungs, or about the mouth of the 
stomach : they give rise to different symptoms and appearances, but the 
origin and cause of them all are the same; they proceed from neglected 
colds, inflammations, measles, small pox, or any other disease which has 
been improperly treated by neglecting to evacuate the humours or dregs 
of the disease. To some constitutions, from hereditary defects, they are 
most fatal: if taken in time, they will yield to repeated use of the vegetable 
universal medicine, without the use of expectorants, balsams, lozenges, 
and syrups, which clog the stomach, and are of no use ; there is even no 
well-grounded reason to expect any better result from milk, which is a 
very proper aliment, but does not cure coughs. 

From the abridged “ Morisoniana,” pete 6d., to be had at all the Hygeian 
gents. 

All those who are desirous of becoming further acquainted with the 
above system of medicine, should read the abridged “ Morisoniana.” 
price 6d.; also the ‘ Hygeist ” and other Hygeian publications, which 
may be had of all the Agents for Morison’s Medicines throughout the 


country. 


Lonpon: Printed by Joun Keys, 135. Fleet-Street, at No.5. New- 
Street-Square; and published by him at the Office of the Pictorial 
Times, No. 135. Fleet- Street, on Saturday, August 5. 
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